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GALLBLADDER SURGERY 


SO SMART, 


WE FOUND A USE FOR 
YOUR BELLY BUTTON 
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Our Robot-Assisted Gallbladder Surgery 
Uses Just One Small Scarless Incision 
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Traditional gallbladder surgery is minimally invasive, but it still requires 3 to 5 small 
incisions — which means 3 to 5 regular scars. But at Middlesex Hospital, Jonathan D. 
Blancaflor, M.D. and Joseph J. Robles, M.D. use the state-of-the-art da Vinci® Robot to 
perform the procedure with a single small incision in your belly button. So you can get 
back to your life faster, with less pain and virtually no scars. Making minimally invasive 

surgery even less invasive — that’s The Smarter Choice for Care. 


To learn more, visit The Smarter Choice for Care 


middlesexhospital.org YN MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


or call 1-855-MMHDOCS1 


For more information, see page 90 
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The Best Place kor Eyeglasses 
for the 6th Year in a Row! 


e 
® Ridgefield « Southbury « Torrington « Trumbull « Waterbury 
Watertown « Westport 


Eye Health & Vision Centers 





800 CALL EYE e opticarepc.com 


For more information, see page 90 
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men’s and women’s clothing & shoes 
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242 Trumbull St, Hartford, CT / 860-247-1999 
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A Tourist in Harttord 


by Kate Hartman 


Hartford has long struggled with 
the reputation of being a city that 
everyone abandons after 5 p.m. 
But with fine restaurants, great 
cultural attractions and increased 
Civic engagement, there are many 
reasons to stay and see what the 
capital city has to offer. 
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FEATURES 
49 Rating the Towns by Jennifer Swift and Ben Doody 


In addition to seeing how municipalities across the state stack up 
in terms of economy, crime, education and culture, we explore 
the absence of strong county governments, the recent expansion 
in Storrs, the state of downtown Hartford and much more. 


Connecticut Home & Garden: 
Recipes for qd Beautitul Kitchen by Maria LaPiana 


Kitchen trends come and go, but if you include some essential 
design elements, your kitchen—be it traditional, farmhouse, green 
or commercial—uwill stand the test of time. 
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Editor’s Letter 
169 kingdoms, 1 Connecticut. 


Voices 
First 


The effects of Massachusetts casino 
projects on Connecticut, a look at 
the governor’s race one year out, a 
recollection of the “Night of Broken 
Glass” and Stepping Out. 


This Month 


A chat with actor John Lithgow, 
plus photography at the New Britain 
Museum of American Art, Malcolm 
Gladwell and “Big Thinkers” at The 
Connecticut Forum, the HVA Gala, 
holiday craft fairs and much more. 


Healthy Living: Feet First 
by Maria LaPiana 
Considering how much we use them, 
it’s not surprising that our feet are 
susceptible to a large array of ail- 
ments, from bothersome pains to se- 
rious conditions that require surgery. 


75 The Connecticut Table 


Reviews of two small-town restau- 
rants—Elm in New Canaan and 
River Tavern in Chester. Plus, award- 
winning recipes, chefs who hunt, 
Table Talk and our comprehensive 
dining guide. 


91 Marketplace 
104 Almanac 


Facts, figures and a little history 
about high school football. 
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On-Trend for the style 
inspired lady. 


Come take a peek! 
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Free People 

J Brand Jeans 
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Velvet 

AG Jeans 

525 America 

Analill 
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American Eagle, Ann Taylor Factory Store, Banana Republic 
Factory Store, BCBG Max Azria, Cole Haan, Dooney & Bourke, Elie Tahari, Gap Outlet, J.Crew, Jones New York, Juicy Couture, 
Kate Spade New York, Kenneth Cole, Lacoste, Levi's, Lucky Brand, Nautica, Nike, Nine West, Saks Fifth Avenue Off 5th, 
skechers, Talbots, Tommy Hilfiger, Tumi, Under Armour and more at savings of 25% to 65% every day. Stores vary per center. 


Enjoy additional holiday savings at www.premiumoutlets.com/vip 


CLINTON CROSSING PREMIUM OUTLETS e 70 STORES e CLINTON, CT 
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VISIT PREMIUMOUTLETS.COM FOR HOLIDAY HOURS 
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23/9 Black Rock Turnpike, Fairfield 
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| from the editor | 


| notes| 


169 Kingdoms, | Connecticut 


For the first time in a very long time, we’ve overhauled our system for formulating Connecticut 
Magazine's annual “Rating the Towns” feature. In years past, our rankings were based on 
population, and in almost every category, the wealthiest communities would almost always win. 
We don’t think that’s an accurate measure of the strength of a community. And we figure that 
geography and what a family can afford are bigger factors in where someone chooses to live 
than population size. 

Instead, we’ve grouped communities this year based on median home values, hopefully for a 
more apples-to-apples look at the strength of each community within the range of what one’s 
family can afford. We’ve also separated out Connecticut’s bigger cities into a category of their 


own because of the complex mix of neighborhoods and business districts found in each. 

The Rating the Towns issue and the discussion around how to compare them accurately have 
bearings on many public policy issues before the Connecticut General Assembly. 

What is the balance between respecting local control and crafting public policy that would 


make our entire state’s economy and quality of life stronger? 


Connecticut’s 169 municipalities range from Windsor, founded in 1633, to West Haven, 
founded in 1921, from Union, with a population of less than 1,000, to Bridgeport at more than 
144,000, and from Derby at less than 5 square miles to Woodstock with more than 60. 

Of course their needs are going to be different, but to what extent should every local school 
board, or police chief, be playing by their own rules? Should car taxes on the same 2013 Honda 
Civic continue to be $123 if you happen to live in Salisbury, and $897 if you live in Hartford? 

And while municipal and school governments are based on these geographic boundaries, we 
know that crime, environmental problems, local economies, shopping, tourism and other kinds 
of commerce cross all kinds of lines. 
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WRITER 
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“DOES THE INDEPENDENT TOWN STILL MAKE 
SENSE” (PAGE 66) 


Susan Bigelow Is a contributing columnist 
at CT News Junkie (CTNewsJunkie.com), 
and was previously the owner/lead writer of 
the state-focused political blog Connecticut 
Local Politics. She is also a reference 
librarian and science fiction author. 





WRITER 
Kate Hartman 


“A TOURIST IN HARTFORD” (PAGE 50) 


Kate Hartman Is a reporter at the Register 
Citizen and Farmington Valley Times based 
in Torrington. Before moving to Connecticut, 
Hartman lived in Philadelphia where she 
attended Temple University. She also writes 
for the Litchfield County Times Monthly 
and Passport Magazine. She has interned 
with Philadelphia Magazine, Philadelphia 
Row Home Magazine, Berks County Living 
Magazine and The Hampstead and Highgate 
Express in North London. 


Matt DeRienzo 


mderienzo@2 1st-centurymedia.com 


Twitter.com/mattderienzo 


WRITER 
Erik Ofgang 


“A SURVIVOR’S TALE” (PAGE 14) 





Erik Ofgang is a freelance writer who 
lives in New Fairfield. He writes about 
history, science, politics and the arts, and 
Is currently pursuing his MFA in Creative 
and Professional Writing from Western 
Connecticut State University. When he’s 
not writing he can be seen playing bass 
with the Celtic roots band MacTalla Mor. 
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Connecticut Magazine welcomes letters. Write to 
Editor, Connecticut Magazine, 40 Sargent Dr., New 
Haven, CT 06511, or email to editorial@connect- 
icutmag.com. Be sure to include your name, tele- 
phone number and address; no anonymous letters 
will be published. We may edit letters for space 
reasons or clarity. 


| reader letters | 


Corrupticut Continued 
In regard to corruption in Connecticut 
[“State House for Sale,’ August], the amoral 
authority of church and state, a reflection 
of public morals and ethics, is corrupt and 
graft-ridden because the professional com- 
munity, the business community and the po- 
lice authority are party to and parcel of it. In 
other words, those who balance and correct 
corruption are part of it. 
Ed Nagle 
Stratford 


Adoption Dispute 

A portion of my adoption story was fea- 
tured in the August 2013 issue about adop- 
tee rights [“The Search for Self”]. I respond 
to adoptee John Montgomery’s letter to the 
editor in which he stated: “. . . Birth mothers 
will find us adoptees ‘grateful’ for the deci- 
sion you made, giving us up to someone who 


could better care for us. Any adoptee who 
takes exception to that, they have a problem.’ 

I, for one, take exception to that. You paint 
with a wide brush when you state that every 
adoptee must feel as you do, or they have a 
“problem.” Adoption is a very complex issue. 

If your adoption was happy and healthy, 
then my sincere congratulations! However, 
not every adoptee had your idyllic life. I 
know too many adoptees who suffered sexu- 
al, physical and emotional abuse at the hands 
of their adoptive families. How “grateful” 
should they be? 

Adopted children lose their mirrors, their 
heritage, their family history, siblings and 
much more. Any number have attachment 
and abandonment issues so severe that they 
become alcoholics, drug addicts, land in 
prison or even commit suicide. I cannot em- 
brace the gratefulness you believe I must feel. 

The loss of my birth mother was devastat- 
ing for me. Yet this did not stop me from ten- 
derly caring for my adoptive mother 24/7 for 
the last 3% years of her life, when she was in a 
wheelchair, could not speak and had vascular 
dementia. It was my joy to care for her—she 
was my mother, and I loved her. 

Thank you Connecticut Magazine for shin- 
ing a much-needed light on this important, 
yet poorly understood, civil rights issue. | 
hope you will continue to follow this story 
as it comes up for a vote, yet again, in 2014. 

Carol Hudak 
Shelton 


Animal Protection 

Thank you for the uplifting article on 
friends of animals [“In Their Defense,” Sep- 
tember]. It was really needed following the 
“Un-Bear-Able” article, also in the same issue. 
Hunters “paying handsomely for the privilege 

of killing black bears” is “unbearable”! 
Janet Kraemer 
Huntington 


Health Care Debate 

In regard to “From the Editor” [October], 
Id like to take issue with some of your points. 
You are “assuming that most of Connecticut's 
uninsured can't afford to pay for health insur- 
ance.’ What do you base that assumption on? 
As you stated, if someone has income 400 per- 
cent above poverty level or less, they will be 
subsidized. 

You say, “it’s unclear how the threat of a fine 
under Obamacare will make it more afford- 
able’. With all due respect, I am sure you re- 


lvoices| 


alize that fines are not intended to save those 
fined money. They encourage people to act 
in ways that are best for society. If an insur- 
ance company must accept someone with a 
pre-existing condition, they can only make 
money if everyone is required to have a policy, 
otherwise nobody would ever buy a policy 
until they are sick. Clearly there must be some 
incentive to buy the policy, i.e. they are fined 
if they do not. 

You fear a spike in demand for health care 
will drive up health care costs. That may hap- 
pen in the short term, but Iam sure you agree 
that someone who is tolerating their diabetes 
until it is intolerable is more expensive in the 
long term than someone who manages it from 
the beginning. 

You also claim that disease prevention 
is the solution. Isn't high quality, affordable 
health care the first step in disease prevention? 

Finally, you mention the “cost of adminis- 
tering a program to get people who cant af- 
ford health insurance to sign up for it.’ A more 
even-handed term for that is “the cost of get- 
ting health care for everyone.” 

Steve Cohen 
South Windsor 


War on Ticks 

I enjoyed the piece on Lyme disease 
[“Connecticut’s War on Lyme Disease,’ Oc- 
tober], however, there are a couple of items 
that need some alteration. The author should 
have differentiated between an “etymologist” 
and an “entomologist.” As an entomologist, 
I found it interesting that a language expert 
was credited with information on ticks and 
the disease. Lyme was named and its causal 
organism (Borrelia burgdorferi) discovered 
in Connecticut, but as the article stated it 
has been around for a long time—not just 
in the United States, however. Researchers 
in Sweden found medical records from 1912 
that described symptoms that could only be 
Lyme disease. At that time, the relationship 
between ticks and disease had only been 
known since the 1890s, and apparently the 
push to research Lyme did not come until the 

late °60s or early °70s. 
Vernon A. Nelson, 
Professor Emeritus 
Southern Connecticut State University 
via email 


Join the conversation—follow us on Twitter @connecticutmag and on our Facebook page. 
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An Innovative Low-Dose CT Screening Found 
My Lung Cancer While It Was Most Treatable 


When Kirk Davis learned he had lung cancer, he couldn't have been in 
a better place. At Middlesex Hospital's Total Lung Care Center, we offer a 
comprehensive network of testing and treatment programs. We can identify 
tumors early — before they cause symptoms — and our expert team of cancer 
doctors can treat them using the most advanced and innovative techniques. 
Plus, our Nurse Navigators can provide coordinated, compassionate care 
from diagnosis through recovery. Using technology and teamwork to turn 
bad news into happier outcomes — that’s The Smarter Choice for Care. 


To learn more, visit 
middlesexhospital.org/lung [He omianich Cole (One Abe 


or call 1-855-MH-DOCS1 7X,MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


For more information, see page 90 
















TO THE POLLS 


Later this month, residents across the state will be 
exercising their right to vote, electing officials in a 
multitude of key municipal races. In New Haven and 
Torrington, popular fixtures John DeStefano Jr. and 
Ryan Bingham (respectively) have stepped aside to 
let new administrations take control, while in East 
Haven—where last year Jennifer Bishop (/eft) voted 
at Momauguin Elementary School while her daugh- 
ter Emilee, 8, looked on—longtime incumbent Jo- 
seph Maturo Jr. looks to hold on to his office despite 
myriad controversies. 
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“It was the most horrible night of my life,” 
says Oscar Berendsohn of Kristallnacht. “You 
cannot imagine the terror.” 


A Survivor's Tale 


THIS NOVEMBER MARKS THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE “NIGHT OF BROKEN GLASS,” A PRELUDE TO THE HOR- 
RORS OF THE HOLOCAUST AND AN EVENT THAT WOULD FOREVER CHANGE OSCAR BERENDSOHN’S LIFE. 


The 75th anniversary of Kristallnacht, 
also known as the “Night of Broken Glass,” 
which served as a violent prelude to the Ho- 
locaust in Nazi Germany, will be observed 
Nov. 9, but for Oscar Berendsohn its horror 
has not faded with time. 

“It was the most horrible night of my life. 
You cannot imagine the terror,’ says the 
89-year-old Newtown resident, who was a 
teenager in Hamburg, at the time. “There 
was no judge and no policeman who would 
help you.” 

Yet Berendsohn, who is of Jewish de- 
scent on his father’s side, would escape the 
clutches of the Third Reich and live a life that 
seems dreamed up by a Hollywood screen- 
writer. He arrived in the U.S. during World 
War II on a banana boat and later would 
work on national security projects so sensi- 
tive that they would be classified for more 
than 40 years. 

Living in Connecticut with his wife and 
children was a world apart from the hatred 
| 14 NOVEMBER 2013 connecticutmag.com | 


and racism he escaped after Kristallnacht. 

The evening of Nov. 9, 1938, began as an 
ordinary evening for Berendsohn and his 
family in their apartment just outside Ham- 
burg’s business district. “Suddenly I heard 
this breaking of glass; it must have been a 
big store window,” recalls Berendsohn, who 
was 14 then. “I thought it was an accident, so 
I ran outside and went to the street corner.” 

There Berendsohn saw an angry mob 
violently looting and destroying the prop- 
erty of a shop owned by a Jewish man. He 
witnessed the man crying for help and en- 
during physical abuse, but the police were 
turning a blind eye toward violence against 
Jews, especially that night. 

Since Adolph Hitler’s election in 1933, Nazi 
anti-Semitism had grown increasingly brazen 
in Germany. While many Jews immigrated in 
the face of this discrimination, others refused 
to be driven out of their homeland. 

“A lot of Jews considered themselves Ger- 
mans and so did we, so we were very reluc- 


tant to move. We were always hoping that 
the Nazis would lose power,’ Berendsohn 
says, explaining his family’s roots in Ham- 
burg went back to the 1700s. 

Kristallnacht was a statewide and state- 
sponsored series of pogroms aimed at Jews 
and their property. The pretext for Kristall- 
nacht was the Nov. 7 shooting in Paris of 
the German diplomat Ernst vom Rath by 
a Polish-Jewish student, Herschel Grynsz- 
pan, who was protesting the Nazi treatment 
of Jews. By the time the violence of Kristall- 
nacht died down more than 24 hours later, 
thousands of synagogues and Jewish busi- 
nesses had been burned or vandalized, at 
least 91 were dead and 30,000 Jewish men 
had been arrested. 


Berendsohn’s father was almost among 
those arrested. Later that night, plain- 
clothed Gestapo officers entered his family’s 
apartment. His father was interrogated and 
robbed, but not arrested because he promised 
to leave the country as soon as possible. 
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That would not turn out to be easy. The 
family tried desperately to leave Germany, 
first attempting to get visas to the U.S.; they 
were denied. They then could have gone to 
neighboring countries like France or Belgium, 
but Berendsohn’s father said he “wanted the 
ocean between him and Hitler.” That proved a 
wise sentiment, as many of those Berendsohn 
knew who fled to surrounding countries ulti- 
mately perished in the Holocaust. 

Eventually Berendsohn’s father was able 
to bribe officials at the Honduras consulate 
for visas and moved the family to Hondu- 
ras, where they lived in impoverished condi- 
tions, selling off precious possessions to sur- 
vive. After the outbreak of World War II, the 
family was able to obtain visas to the U.S. 

The family immigrated to New York City 
on a United Fruit Co. banana boat. Though 
they had made it to America, the psycho- 
logical scars of Nazi hatred remained. “The 
worst part was the demoralizing effect it 
had on you,” Berendsohn says. “You had 
been called a skunk, a lazy pig of a person, 
for so long that it sank in and you got the 
impression that you would never amount to 
anything in life. That took years and years to 
wear off for me.” 

Yet wear off it did. Berendsohn served in 
the U.S. Army in the 1950s and then stud- 
ied engineering at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn (now the Polytechnic Institute 
of New York University). After the Soviet 
Union launched Sputnik in 1957, he became 
fascinated with the aerospace industry. 

Berendsohn went to work at Perkin- 
Elmer Corp. in Danbury in the 1960s. He 
didn’t learn until after he started that he'd 
been hired to work as the metallurgical 
engineer on a revolutionary optics system 
for the Hexagon spy satellite, which would 
emerge as one of the most important intel- 
ligence-gathering devices of the Cold War 
era; the project was a classified secret until 
2011. He also worked on the optics of the 
Hubble Space Telescope. 

Berendsohn’s wife, Christine, died a de- 
cade before Hexagon became declassified so 
he was never able to tell her about the work 
he did on the project. Their four sons, how- 
ever, did finally learn of their father’s top- 
secret accomplishments. 

While helping to build the Hexagon, 
Berendsohn worked with beryllium, a toxic 
compound, and now suffers from scarring 
of the lungs, probably caused by breathing 
in beryllium dust particles. Because of his 
experience, Berendsohn now advocates for 
increased protection for industrial workers. 

Despite the hazards of the job, Berendsohn 
remains proud of the part he played in build- 
ing the Hexagon. “If I could, I would gladly 
do it again,” he says. “The challenge we met 
was worth a lot to our country. We were the 
eyes of the free world.” | ERIK OFGANG | 
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first | politics 


A year out from the elec- 
tion for governor, candi- 
dates looking to unseat 
Democratic incumbent 
Gov. Dannel P. Malloy 
are already springing up. 
For the next 12 months 
the candidates will 

focus on arguing among 
themselves and showing 
their differences, though 
between them all also lie 
a web of similarities with 
their policy opinions and 
backgrounds. 
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Peace at Last 

The remains of a Waterbury slave known as 
Fortune were finally laid to rest in Septem- 
ber, 215 years after his death. After lying 
in state in the Capito! for five hours, For- 
tune’s bones—which had originally been 
preserved as an anatomical teaching aid— 
were transported by a state police-escorted 
hearse to Waterbury for an elaborate memo- 
rial service with more than 300 mourners, 
a gospel choir and a bagpiper before being 
interred at Riverside Cemetery. 


Sunrise Sunset 

The former Sunrise Resort in Moodus— 
once an immensely popular 144-acre family 
camp along the Salmon River with cabins, 
tennis courts, hiking trails, ball fields and 
other recreational attractions—was finally 
demolished by the state after sitting aban- 
doned for years. Now that the 82 dilapidated 
Structures have been removed, it’s hoped 
that the scenic property will be turned into 
a State park or a public recreational area. 


Getting Chippy 

A Trumbull man was arrested after stabbing 
a coworker in the neck with a pen following 
an argument over spilled potato chips. Sang 
Park, 55, an employee of Food Bazaar in 
Bridgeport, said he thought the victim had 
accused him of spilling the potato chips in 
the store’s receiving area and he responded 
with the assault. The victim’s injuries were 
not serious. 


Renewable Deals 

Gov. Malloy recently an- 
nounced that the state has 
agreed to deals with two 
renewable-energy compa- 
nies to deliver clean power 
to Connecticut at competitive 
costs. Number Nine Wind Farm, 

a proposed 290-megawatt wind | — 
farm to be built in Maine, and @= 
Fusion Solar Center, a 20-mega- 

watt solar photovoltaic system planned for 
Sprague and Lisbon, were selected out of 
47 proposals, and will be part of the state’s 
effort to obtain 20 percent of electric needs 
from renewable sources by 2020. 
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Not the Only Game in Town 


MOHEGAN SUN AND FOXWOODS RESORT CASINO GAMBLE ON THE CHANCE T0 BUILD CASINOS 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





When the Massachusetts State Legislature 
passed its Gaming Act in 2011, it authorized 
the Massachusetts Gaming Commission 
(MGC) to license three regional resort ca- 
sinos and one statewide slots parlor. Before 
anyone could say, “And they’re off!” Con- 
necticut superstars Foxwoods Resort Casino 
in Mashantucket and Mohegan Sun in Un- 
casville had applied for two of the licenses: 
Foxwoods in Milford, Mass., 25 miles from 
Boston (part of Region A), and Mohegan in 
the western Massachusetts town of Palmer 
(Region B). 

So far, they've both submitted the requi- 
site 230-page application to the MGC, along 
with a signed host-community agreement, 
and anted up the $400,000 fee. The next chal- 
lenge they face is winning a referendum vote 
in these communities: Mohegan’s vote takes 
place on Nov. 5, and Foxwoods’ on Nov. 19. If 
they do, the MGC plans to make the call for 
Regions A and B by the end of April. 

Applicants will be evaluated on five crite- 
ria, says MGC Director of Communications 
Elaine Driscoll: “potential for economic de- 
velopment, finance, building and site design, 
community mitigation and the quality of the 
general overview, what we call the ‘wow fac- 
tor.” Of these, she adds, community mitiga- 
tion—how applicants have agreed to remu- 
nerate the host community on issues such as 
public safety, traf- 
fic and infrastruc- 
ture concerns—is 
an element “very 
important to 
MGC'’s mission.” 

The mitiga- 
tion agreements 
currently stand 
as follows: Fox- 
woods has agreed 
to pay the town 
of Milford $33 
million for com- 
munity develop- 
ment up front— 
which will expand 
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local police, fire and sewer services, 
and finance a new ladder truck for the Mil- 
ford Fire Department (at an estimated price 
of $1 million)—as well as more than $30 mil- 
lion in projected annual payments, including 
real estate taxes, 2 percent of all gross gam- 
ing profits above $500 million, and school- 
aid contributions. Foxwoods’ development 
team has agreed that 95 percent of its hires 
for the 3,000 permanent jobs created by the 
project should live within a 50-mile radius. 
Mohegan Sun’s agreement with the town 
of Palmer includes $16 million in annual 
payments for economic development, larger 
fire and police departments, and public- 
works improvements, including 25 percent 
of the casino’s first $400 million in gaming 
revenue. This sum would constitute half of 
the entire 2014 operating budget for Palm- 
er—a town of only 12,500 people—and ex- 
ceed its annual tax revenue for the year. 
Both casinos face stiff competition. Fox- 
woods is squaring off against Wynn Resorts 
Ltd.—the company owned by famed Las Ve- 
gas casino mogul Steve Wynn—which is pro- 
posing a casino in the Region A town of Ev- 
erett that won 86 percent approval in a June 
referendum vote. A third bid, for a casino in 
East Boston, has been proposed by the Mas- 
sachusetts owners of the Suffolk Downs race 


track. 





Since a bid by Hard Rock Massachusetts 
to establish a casino in West Springfield was 
voted down by community referendum in 
June, Mohegan is now in a mano-a-mano 
contest with MGM Resorts International's 
proposed casino in downtown Springfield. 
MGM's urban plan contrasts sharply with 
Mohegan’s design for Palmer, which is a $1 
billion shopping, dining and entertainment 
complex with 300,000 square feet of retail 
space, two hotels and a 70,000-square-foot, 
indoor-outdoor aquatic adventure park. Set 
on 150 acres amidst wetlands and forest just 
off the Massachusetts Turnpike, the Mohe- 
gan complex will attempt to evoke a hilltop 
town in Europe. 

Foxwoods’ Massachusetts proposal—also 
boasting a $1 billion price tag—promises 
nearly 1 million square feet of gaming, re- 
tail and resort amenities, plus a 5,400-space 
parking garage. Whatever the ultimate cost 
of these projects, there’s little doubt they'll 
pay big dividends, if Foxwoods’ and Mohe- 
gan’s history in Connecticut is a reliable in- 
dicator. 

Founded by two of the state’s tribal nations 
(the Mashantucket Pequot Indians, who 
opened Foxwoods in 1992; and the Mohegan 
Indians, who followed suit with the Sun in 
1996), over the past 20 years the casinos have 
contributed billions of dollars to state coffers 
under an agreement that requires them to 
file 25 percent of their slot-machine revenue 
in taxes every year. In 2007, says state Rep. 
Stephen D. Dargan (D-West Haven)—who, 
as co-chair of the legislature’s Public Safety 
and Security Committee is responsible for 
casino oversight—this sum reached its peak 
of $430 million. “A good percentage of that 
went back to our 169 towns, and helped them 


Located on the 32-acre site of a former Monsanto 
chemical plant, Wynn Resorts Ltd.’s proposed 
Massachusetts casino, Wynn Everett, is a $1.2 
billion project featuring a 550-room hotel. 


WYNN RESORTS 
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keep property taxes down,” he says. 

That accomplishment pales when one 
considers other aspects of their economic 
impact. “When they first emerged, they were 
a huge source of jobs,” says Alissa DeJonge, 
vice president of research for the Connecti- 
cut Economic Resource Center. “They em- 
ployed about 20,000 people in the mid- to 
late 90s.” (The current number is closer to 
10,000.) Both casinos have also made a point 
of supporting local vendors. “I went to an 
event at Foxwoods where there was a map 
that showed all the companies in Connecti- 
cut they did business with, down to the one 
that sells them toilet paper,” says Dargan. 

Their support for local nonprofits, says 
state Sen. Andrew Maynard (D-Griswold), 
has also been exceptional: “Everything from 
the Mystic Maritime Aquarium and local 
schools to the United Way and organizations 
for the homeless—I can’t begin to list them 
all,” he says. The Mashantucket Pequots 
also used their Foxwoods largesse to build 
the much admired Mashantucket Pequot 
Museum & Research Center. “And they’ve 
been enormous donors to the Museum of 
the American Indian in Washington, D.C.,” 
Maynard says. “Trying to support and ad- 


vance the history of their people and all Na- 
tive American tribes is as important to them 
as anything they do, I think.” 

The fact that they've been such good 
corporate citizens has local observers root- 
ing for their expansion into Massachusetts 
to succeed, even though all agree this will 
draw revenue away from Connecticut. Tony 
Sheridan, president of the Eastern Connecti- 
cut Chamber of Commerce, has taken part 
in community discussions in both Palmer 
and Milford, Mass., to support the Fox- 


MGM Resorts International’s plan for 
MGM Springfield includes an out- 

door stage for live entertainment, a 
12-screen cinema multiplex, a 25-floor 
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woods and Mohegan Sun bids. “I’ve told the 
people in those towns that they really need 
to take a hard look at the culture of the bid- 
ding organizations,” he says. “The difference 
between the Wynns and Trumps and Native 
American tribal nations is night and day. The 
tribal nations will be way ahead in terms of 
their sensitivity to community needs, the 
environment and their employees. The only 
motivating factor of the non-tribal gaming 
enterprises is the bottom line.” 

Meanwhile, the casinos themselves have 
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A PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


RESOLVE TO > 


SIMPLIFY: . 


WITH NEW LONDON 
HARBOUR TOWERS 


By Kristen Wich 


New London Harbour Towers is entering year three of their three-year 
goal to sell all 52 planned luxury residences in the nine story building located 
in the heart of New London’s historic waterfront district, and sales activity is 
right on track. 

Project Manager, Tony Silvestri attributes the success of the project to 
the ease and simplicity of the transaction process. His focus is to enable 
interested buyers to achieve their goal of new home ownership, and he 
and his sales team have closed numerous transactions through their 
Move Incentive program introduced in December 2010. 

The Move-Incentive program — a process in which, for qualified buyers, 
New London Harbour Towers will take a home in trade, applying the value 
of that home to the value of a selected, contracted unit — was initiated to 
help maintain growth not only for New London Harbour Towers but for 
the regional real estate market in general. The program essentially 
simplifiesthe buyer’s need to prepare their current home for sale, 
market the property, pack and move. It eliminates hassles and 
simplifies the entire purchase and sale process. 

Here is how the program works: 

¢ New London Harbour Towers takes your home in trade 

° A full certified home inspection is conducted 

¢ Everything found on the home inspection report needing 

repair is repaired from roofs to septic systems — everything 

¢ Upgrades are completed as needed including new windows, 

new flooring, paint, kitchens and baths to name a few 

¢ New London Harbour Towers markets the renovated home 

° You live carefree in your new home! 

Since its inception, the Move-Incentive program has created 
over 60 transactions both at New London Harbour Towers and 
with trade homes and trades on those trade homes 

“Eliminating the hurdles for buyers has given us the ability 
to accomplish what we set out to achieve,” said Silvestri. “We 
are on track to meeting our three-year sell out goal, and that 
includes the resale of all of our trade homes. It works...we’ve 
proven that it does.” 

Let New London Harbour Towers simplify your move. 
Call 860-334-5679, or visit www.nlhtonline.com. 

























NEW LONDON 
HARBOUR TOWERS 
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been planning for the financial losses Mas- 
sachusetts gaming may bring here, whether 
they win the licenses to build or not. One im- 
portant key, says Mitchell Etess, chief execu- 
tive officer of the Mohegan Tribal Gaming 
Authority, “is building, for lack of a better 
term, the ‘destination factor.” 

Toward that end, Mohegan Sun is plan- 
ning a $50 million expansion in Connecti- 
cut: a “Downtown District” that will add 50 
retailers, a “Taste of New England” gourmet 
food hall, a 14-screen movie multiplex and 
Kings Bowl, a bowling and dining attraction. 
Foxwoods, which completed its last expan- 
sion, MGM Grand, a year before the 2009 
financial crisis—resulting in recessionary 
losses and a $2 billion debt—has successfully 
resolved this problem and is in the process 
of adding an 80-store Tanger Factory Outlet 
Centers mall, a $115 million 300,000-square- 
foot project that will connect MGM Grand 
to the Grand Pequot Tower. The resort is also 
planning a multimillion-dollar renovation 
of its gaming areas, restaurants and hotel 
rooms, slated to begin next year. 

These projects clearly seem aimed at 
bringing in new visitors who would not nec- 
essarily come to the casinos to gamble, but 
rather for their ancillary attractions, which 


also include concerts and sporting events. 
“The more you build the destination factor, 
the more certain people can envision coming 
to the casino and spending a couple of eight 
or 10-hour days here, as opposed to those 
who visit casinos that only offer gaming,” Et- 
ess says. 

The powers-that-be at Mohegan have also 
been careful to double-down (and even qua- 
druple-down) when protecting their gam- 
ing interests: They own or manage casinos 
in Pocono Downs and Atlantic City, and are 
pursuing contracts in Washington, D.C., and 
Philadelphia. “We knew competition was 
coming in Massachusetts, so we focused on 
diversifying geographically,” Etess says. “We 
set up a separate business unit to collect rev- 
enues outside the immediate area.” 

In the long run, state Sen. Maynard believes 
Mohegan Sun and Foxwoods will prevail 
against all comers—after all, they survived 
each other, though only eight miles apart. 
“They were the first in the region and man- 
aged to chart their own courses successfully,’ 
he says. “They made Eastern Connecticut a 
top national and international entertainment 
destination. I suspect other casinos will not be 
able to match that kind of record for a number 
of years.” | ps. | 


Sufficient Efficiency 

The Department of Energy & Environmen- 
tal Protection recently released the state’s 
first long-term energy efficiency strategy, 
which includes “programs and budgets for 
implementing cost-effective conservation 
and efficiency programs and market trans- 
formation initiatives.” The three-year plan 
looks to double energy-efficiency spending 
from $122 million to $231 million per year— 
which will come from a $4 to $7 increase on 
monthly utility bills—and focuses on rais- 
ing efficiency standards, conservation and 
public education. 


Party Crashers 

In September, police had to shut down an 
electronic dance music show at Quassy 
Amusement Park in Middlebury after a 
number of concert-goers simultaneously 
collapsed from suspected drug overdoses. 
A few hours into a performance called “Ad- 
venture Land,” at least seven people suc- 
cumbed to what police suspect were the 
effects of 2C-P, a synthetic “party” drug 
that causes hallucinations and psychedelic 
experiences. Four of those affected were 
taken to local hospitals; fortunately, no 
deaths resulted. 


Webster 
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TEAM WWoRK 


OVNZ expert uniting many 


At Webster Private Bank, we align our 
resources with your personal needs. 

Led by a dedicated banker, our team 

of professionals will help you navigate 
today’s complicated financial environment. 
Together, we will develop a plan to achieve 
the prosperous future you envision. 

To learn more, contact Chip Olson 

at 860.692.1633. 


Investment, trust, credit and banking services offered through Webster Financial Advisors, a division of Webster Bank, N.A. Webster Private Bank is a trade name of Webster Financial Advisors. All credit products 
f=} bet rat. ul are subject to the normal credit approval process. Investment products offered by Webster Financial Advisors are not FDIC or government insured; are not guaranteed by Webster Bank; may involve investment risks, 
LENDER MemberFoic including loss of principal amount invested; and are not deposits or other obligations of Webster Bank. The Webster Symbol and Webster Financial Advisors are registered in the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office. 
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BY PAT GRANDJEAN 


Stepping Out 


1. Farmington Bank, a “Miracle Maker Power Hour” sponsor during WDRC- 
FM’s Connecticut Children’s Medical Center Radiothon—the bank 
matched listener call-in contributions up to $1,000 from 7 to 8 a.m. Aug. 
30—carried the love for CCMC’s kids a little further by collecting new 
stuffed animals at its corporate office and all 21 branch locations. Pictured 
(clockwise from left): Jerry Kristafer, host of WORC’s Big D Morning Show; 
Ken Burns, Farmington Bank’s executive vice president and chief retail 
banking officer; and bank employees Sue Root, Spencer Violette, Laura 
LaCombe, Stacey Uccello and Gina Maisto. (courtesy of Farmington Bank) 











































2. (L-r) Alex and June Archer proudly represent at the inaugural 100 Men of 
Color Black-Tie Gala, produced by June Archer and Eleven28 Entertainment 
and held at the Connecticut Science Center in Hartford. The celebratory 
gathering honored men of color from Stamford to Springfield, Mass., who 
have impacted others in the realms of education, business, government 
and public service. (Ke//y Myers/Simply K Studios) 


3. 100 Men of Color honoree Cecil Hudson, vice president 
of client relations at UnitedHealthcare, with (at /eft) 
Janese Bolden and (center) Toby Bolden-Hudson. (Kel//y 
Myers/Simply K Studios) 


4. Griffin Hospital’s Griffin Gala offered guests a dining 
experience of their choice at a number of fine New 
Haven eateries (Pacifico, Mory’s and Union League 
Café were some of the participants), followed 
by an evening of music and belly laughs at the 
Shubert Theater, courtesy of the 3Penny Chorus and 
Orchestra and Ana Gasteyer, star of the ABC series 
“Suburgatory.” (L-r) Robin Charmel, Gasteyer and 
Patrick A. Charmel, president and CEO of Griffin 
Hospital. (Amanda Rose Photography) 


5. Getting into the spirit of the Connecticut River 
Museum’s fall ball gala in Essex, Phantom of the 
River, is the evening’s celebrity auctioneer, WFSB-TV 
3’s Scot Haney (center), surrounded by a coterie of 
teen volunteers from Xavier, Mercy and Haddam- 
Killingworth high schools. (Amy Etra Photography) 
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To submit photos, contact Pat Grandjean at (203) 789-5223, or pgrandjean@connecticutmag.com. 
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FIRST TRACKS ON YOUR LAST RUN? 
REALLY. 


With membership in The Hermitage Club at Haystack Mountain in Southern Vermont you'll experience skiing 
unlike any other on the East Coast. From our empty lift lines and fresh snow to our safe, family-friendly 
environment, the conditions are always just right for passionate skiers. In fact, you'll fall in love with skiing all over 
again. And you'll benefit from full access to four seasons of private mountain activities, including our 18-hole 


golf course. Come meet our mountain and make it your own. 


Join us at one of our Cabernet and Corduroy events in Vermont 
and learn about all the benefits of membership in The Hermitage Club. ( 


For more information, visit us at The Hermitage Club online at hermitageclub.com THE HERMITAGE 


Deerfield Valley, VT | 802.464.7734 lub 
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NNEC SHOPS 


GLASS ACT 

Smart and sexy Calvin Klein sunglasses, $179.99, 
at OptiCare, Waterbury, 203/574-2020, and 
other locations, opticarepc.com. 




















LIGHT AND EASY x Pi: 



















4 $ Sterling silver circle necklace a ad 
ee. uy with vermeil and oxidized loops, Va 
ay ee ’ $330, at Hatfield Jewelers, en all 
Torrington, 860/489-4367, 
hatfieldjewelers.com. 
: EYE-CATCHING 
yr Tapered Rachel Roy >» - 
a 2 blazer, $149, with 
matching long-sleeve 
blouse, $89, at Macy’s, 
Danbury Fair Mall, 
203/731-3500, and 
other locations, 
macys.com. 
LOVE HURTS 





Vintage Cartier “Love” bracelets, (“an 
iconic symbol of love that transgresses 
convention”): 18K white gold with 
diamonds, $10,950 and 18K platinum, 
$10,995, at Peter Suchy Jewelers, 
Stamford, 203/327-0024, 
petersuchyjewelers.com. 
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CHERRY RED 
Tory Burch vintage buckle 
satchel in dark cherry 
leather, $495, Tory 

Burch, Westfarms Mall, 
Farmington, 860/521-3682, 
toryburch.com. 









FOXY LADY 

Slouchy rolled-cuff 
denim jean from Red 
Engine in moss green, 
$180, with shaggy 
fun-fur cropped 
cardigan jacket, $160, 
at Flirt, Hamden, 
203/287-0092, 
flirtboutiquect.com. 


ALL THAT 
GLITTERS 

Dazzling carnelian- 
bead necklace with - NA Sasa me 
14K yellow gold = NM isctececemececeres 
clasp, $375, at Peter Soe estate Baste mecoe 
Indorf Jewelers, New 
Haven, 203/776- 
4833, and Madison, 
203/245-5700, PIERS 
peterindorf.com. Siee Se 


SALAD DAYS 

Sustainable rubberwood bowl, $42.99, at 
The Bowerbird, Old Lyme, 860/434-3562, 
thebowerbird.com. 





WARM AND COOL 
Versatile woven textured 
sweater jacket, $198, at Helen 
Ainson Darien, 203/655-9841, 
helenainson.com. 
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BRIDES 


GROOMS, WEDDING PARTY 


AND EXHIBITORS 


SAVE 


MARCH 9, 2014 


THE CONNECTICUT BRIDE EXPO 
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The Connecticut Bride® EXPO, 


For more information, email expo@conn cca con 
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Veterans from all over the state join-marching — 
bands, pipe and drum corps and driltteams inthe = 
Connecticut Veterans Parade in Hartford to Dae 

honor men and women who served in all branches © = 5} 
of the U.S. military. Church bells will ring and the __ 

parade will pause for a moment of silence to re- =. — Baers hs 
member those who died while serving. < ies: 


—_ 
ne 
; 
- 
: 


CONNECTICUT VETERANS PARADE 
NOV. 3 AT 12:30 P.M. OE ane | 
BEGINS NEAR THE STATE CAPITOL THROUGH DOWNTOWN HARTFORD mer stale —_ 


860/986-7254, ctveteransparade. org 
PHOTO BY ANDY HART 
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So Elvis Costello goes on “Late Night with Jimmy Fallon” last year and con- 
nects with Questlove of The Roots, the show’s band. The next thing you know, 
theyre making an album together. Wise Up Ghost was released last month 
and the results are in: the great collaborator has reinvented himself, again. 
Now Costello changes gears with his first major set of intimate solo acoustic 
concerts in a decade. He performs at The Shubert in New Haven on Nov. 8. 
800/745-3000, shubert.com. 


Imagine candy roofs, frosted window frames and the cozy scent of gingerbread 
all around. The Wood Memorial Library and Museum in South Windsor 
warms the hearts of young and old with its third annual Gingerbread House 
Extravaganza. From Nov. 29 to Dec. 15, experts and beginners alike showcase 
their gingerbread designs at what is one of the largest gingerbread house fes- 
tivals in the state. Many of the confectionery houses will be on sale alongside 
other holiday fare. 860/289-1783, woodmemoriallibrary.org. 





It's been 150 years since Edouard Manet painted two works that lay the founda- 

tion of the modernist movement. To mark the anniversary, the Yale School of Art 

and Department of the History of Art are honoring “Dejeuner sur ’herbe” and 

“Olympia” with a special exhibition, Lunch with Olympia, through Nov. 21 at 

the Yale School of Art's Edgewood Avenue Gallery in New Haven. Featured are 

we: 30 pieces created from 1893 to the present that were based on or inspired by the 

, paintings, including works by Paul Gaugin, Paul Cézanne, Raymond Duchamp- 
Villon, Sally Mann and Carrie Mae Weems. 203/432-2600, art.yale.edu/Gallery. 



















Whats a better place for a nature show host — 
than somewhere surrounded by animals? Gigeges 
Emmy Award-winning biologist Jeff Corwin Sipe. 
(right) brings his love of wildlife to the Mari- & 
time Aquarium at Norwalk. You might know | 
him from his appearances on Animal Planet, ® 
or his current production, ABC’s “Ocean 
Mysteries.’ In addition to his television career, 
he staunchly advocates animal conservation. | 
Corwin shares his knowledge—and brings —% 
some of his live animal friends—in two shows [i 
on Nov. 6 at 4 and 7:30 p.m. 203/852-0700, 
maritimeaquarium.org. 
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Cyndi Lauper (left) is celebrating the 30th anniversary of her debut album 
Shes So Unusual with a blowout tour. The album made Lauper a star and 
cemented her place in musical history as the first female artist to have five- 
top-10 singles on a debut album (“Girls Just Want to Have Fun,” “Time Af- 
ter Time,’ “She Bop,’ “Money Changes Everything” and “All Through the 
Night’). The cherry on top: she also won a Grammy Award for Best New 
Artist that year (1983). Lauper will perform the album in its entirety at the 
Ridgefield Playhouse on Nov. 16. Hunter Valentine opens the show. (203) 
438-5795, ridgefieldplayhouse.org. 


See November 2013 calendar listings at 
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1078 Post Road ¢ (203) 655-9841 
helenainson.com Sizes 2-24 
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Actor John Lithgow, 68, may be best known for his Emmy-winning (“3rd Rock from 
the Sun,” “Dexter”) and Oscar-nominated (The World According to Garp, Terms of 
Endearment) turns onscreen—he’s also a dual Tony Award winner, for The Chang- 
ing Room (his Broadway debut) and the musical Sweet Smell of Success—but this 
month, he brings a more personal showcase, “Stories By Heart,” to the Quick Center 
for the Arts at Fairfield University. It’s a tribute both to his father, theater director 
Arthur Washington Lithgow III, and the art of storytelling. 

On “Stories By Heart”: “Each act is anchored by a short story that | perform in a one- 
man tour-de-force. The first, ‘Uncle Fred Flits By,’ is a wonderful P.G. Wodehouse tale, 
very British and hilarious. The second Is the Ring Lardner story “Haircut,” which has 
a lighthearted vernacular style to it, but becomes a very dark tale told by a barber as 
he’s giving a shave and haircut to a stranger in his little Michigan town. Both stories 
are part of an anthology called /Je// Us Tales, which my father used to tell stories to my 
siblings and me when we were kids. So this gives me the opportunity to Introduce each 
one with short stories from my own life, a lot of them about my dad.” 

On his father’s influence: “| acted in plays even before | remember doing it. The first 
thing | did, I’m told, is play one of Nora’s children in Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, in which 
my tather played my father. So my dad was just a constant presence; In fact, he hired 
me for my first professional job.” 

On his destiny “aha” moment: “| was much more interested in becoming a visual 
artist. But then | went to Harvard and fell into theater there. There was one produc- 
tion that was so ecstatically fun; of all things, It was an obscure Gilbert & Sullivan 
operetta called Utopia, Limited. | was cast as the lead, even though I’d never sung 
a song onstage. In one number, | literally stopped the show—the audience wouldn’t 
stop applauding. That’s when | decided, ‘It just doesn’t get better than this.’” 

On the “Dexter” Trinity Killer, a favorite TV gig: “It was an extremely well-run and 
well-conceived show. | worked almost exclusively with Michael C. Hall, who’s a terrific 
guy and wonderful actor. It was also great to be in a 12-episode story arc, to step In 
and step out, because that arc was as tight as a drumhead. Every episode presented 
a whole new aspect of this character; the momentum just built and built. It was kind 
of like being in one very compelling novel of a series of novels. Now, shorter cable 
roles have become the jobs devoutly to be wished—everyone wants to be in a show 
like ‘Breaking Bad,’ ‘The Sopranos’ or ‘The Wire.’ Those are TV’s great achievements.” 

On the allure of great scripts: “The jobs you really want to do are the roles that grab 
you when you read them. That’s why I’m doing this little indie film right now with 
Alfred Molina, Love Is Strange. It’s about a gay 
couple who have been together 40 years, 
and at the beginning of the film, they 
finally marry. Almost immediately, one 
of the two loses his job over it, and 
their lives go into a tailspin. Yet It’s 
a very touching and funny film, not 
bleak at all. It’s a wonderful portrait 
of marriage—what | find extraordi- 
nary is that the film treats a gay mar- 
riage as an ordinary marriage.” 

On his preference, comedy or drama: 
“They're equal-opportunity pleasures. 
It’s great when you can mingle the two, 
play an absurd scene In a very compelling 
drama, or stop a comedy in Its tracks with 
a serious moment. That’s why ‘Stories By 
Heart’ is so full of gear changes. Shifting 
those colors; that’s what life is about. 
Even a day of terrible frustration and 
anger has moments of ridiculous 
laughter.” | P.G. | 
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Cabinetry y 


Made for 
Living 

Whether traditional or 
contemporary, Bertch: 
cabinets come in styles 


and finishes that will suit 


your taste. Bertch is 





famous for classic, 
quality crattsmanship, 
and extra attention to 
detail. Specializing in 
diverse styles, sizes, 


and finishes, however, 


the real beauty of Bertch 
cabinetry is that it's “built Stop in to White’s Plumbing Supply to see how quality 
bath cabinetry from Bertch can fit into your plans. 
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and exceptional finishes to 
create distinct products for 


your home. 
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WHITE'S PLUMBING SUPPLIES, INC. 


582 Boston Post Road 
West Haven, CT 


203-934-9258 © 800-231-6114 
whitesplumbing.com 


Hours: 
M, Tu, W, F: 8-6, Th: 8-8 © Sat: 8-5 ¢ Sun: Closed 
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winter!* 
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for homes with hot water or steam radiator heat! 


Over 10,000 systems installed! 
Little or no remodeling required 
THE solution for older homes without existing ductwork! 











203.323.9400 


sila-air.com 





heating & air conditioning 
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!this month | : 
lectures 


Gladwellian Theories 
“BIG THINKERS” 


NOV. 211 THE CONNECTICUT FORUM | HARTFORD 
860/509-0909 | ctforum.org 


People may not always agree with Malcolm 
Gladwell, but he makes them think. The mere 
fact that his insightful observations about life 
have taken the world by storm might be a sign 
that there's still hope for the human race. This 
month, he joins the conversation at The Con- 
necticut Forum with historian David Brinkley. 

Gladwell, 50, was born in England. When 
he was 6, his Jamaican-born psychotherapist 
mother and British mathematics professor father 
moved the family to Ontario, Canada. At 20 he 
moved to Indiana to begin a career in journalism 
at The American Spectator, and then went to The 
Washington Post to cover business and science in 
1987. Hes been a staff writer for The New Yorker 
since 1996, and in 2000 began cranking out the 
books that have made him famous. 

In his first book, The Tipping Point: How 
Little Things Can Make a Big Difference, he 
explained how trends were born; basically 
they spread like a virus. The book was a 
long-running best seller and was eventually 
named one of the best of the decade by Ama- 
zon.com customers. Five years later, when 
he published Blink: The Power of Thinking 
Without Thinking, he became a pop-culture 
phenomenon and won a spot on Time’s an- 
nual list of the 100 most influential people. 
He proclaimed that it’s not the brightest who 
succeed in Outliers, and also blew us away 
with the “10,000-hour rule” (after doing 
something for 10,000 hours, a person be- 
comes freakishly skillfull at it). 

“Each one of my books has become more 
personal,’ he says. In his newest book (out just 
last month)—David and Goliath: Underdogs, 
Misfits and the Art of Battling Giants—Gladwell 
tackles culture and heroism. “In this book, Id 
like people to think a little more deeply and be 
a little less in awe of power,’ he says. 

Hes been accused of oversimplifying, but he's 
so charming even his critics like him. “T steer 
clear of negativity,’ he says. “I don't demean or 
attack and people respond to it. I think you can 
challenge peoples core assumptions only so 
many times before you lose them. I want them 
to listen to what I have to say.” | C.PR, | 


For more information, see page 90 


Craff\esipor! 


PRESENTED BY THE WESTPORT YOUNG WOMAN'S LEAGUE 


NOVEMBER 9 &10 


Gorai-elovlmulesimulal(ele~ 
art & shopping experience! 


Be dazzled by an extraordinary 
display ot handcratted items by 
160 of America’s finest cratt 
artists and come see the WYW1's 
new popup Marketplace! 


The Fieldhouse at Staples High School 
7O North Avenue, Westport 
Located at exit 18 off the Merritt Parkway & exit 42 off 95 
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Weekend Pass $10 e Seniors $9 
Children under 12 FREE 


845.331.7900 CraftWestport.com!, 
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EDWIN TAYLOR ANTIQUES 


BRANFORD TOWN CENTER 
650 MAIN STREET, BRANFORD, CT 06405 


A treasured shop of distinction within the New England antiques 
community offering an extensive collection of fine period antiques 
to discerning customers. 


203.208.2512 


www.edwintaylorantiques.com 





PETER INDORE 


Designers of Fine Jewelry - Gemologists 


Madison | New Haven 
703 Boston Post Road | 1022 Chapel Street 
203-245-5700 | 203-776-4833 


www.peterindorf.com 
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KloterFarms.com | 860-871-1048 | 800-BUY-FINE 
216 West Rd, Ellington (Corner of Rte 83 & 286) 
Mon & Wed 9-6, Tues & Thurs 9-7, Fri 9-5, Sat 8-5 


FREE DELIVERY in CT, MA, RI 
$1500 min. purchase. Extra charge for Cape Cod, MA. 


KLOTER FARMS 


Come see what we’re building for you. 


A practicing attorney for over 40 years in the area of family law, Anthony Piazza is 
also a Harvard Law School trained mediator. An experienced Federal Court Mediator 
since 1979, he has acted as a Special Master for the Superior Court, State of Connecti- 
Cut, to mediate pending divorces. Appointed a trial-referee 
since 1984, Piazza is also listed in “The Best Lawyers in 
America.” |In Thomson Reuters Super Lawyers 2012 
oe & survey, he is listed as one of the top 50 lawyers in the state. 
BotakeMielrfolKetekrelane.. 


..but it need not be emotionally and financially draining. MEDIATION also brings to 
an END your marital relationship but with more control and less stress. Best of all, it is 
less expensive than a divorce and allows you to move on with your life much sooner. 


112 Prospect Street ¢ Third Floor 
Stamford, CT + 203.348.2465 
tony@anthonypiazza.com 


GREENWICH/STAMEORD 
DIVORCE MEDIATION CENTER 


Join us at our 


Sat., Nov. 30 & Sun., Dec. 1 10-4pm 
Sat., Dec. 7 & Sun., Dec. 8 10-4pm 


me 


Unique Alpaca Products & Yarn Available 


or call fora 
Farm Tour 


Southwind Farms 


Watertown, CT ¢ 860-274-9001 © southwindfarms.com 
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somethin special for ~~ 


Make it a homespun holiday this year with 
handmade gifts purchased from arts-and- 
crafts fairs as well as artists’ studios. Here are 
some that have become part of the holiday 
tradition in Connecticut: 

The Connecticut Society of Santas starts 
its busy season with Santa’s Workshop 
Weekend Nov. 2 & 3 at the CoCo Key Wa- 
ter Resort in Waterbury. Everything from 
handmade jewelry and soaps to maple 
syrup and decorated trees will be avail- 
able, as well as photos with Santa, of course. 
(ctsocietyofsantas.org) 

Guilford Art Center’s 31st juried holiday 
show—Artistry: American Craft for the 
Holidays—kicks off the shopping season on 
Nov. 1. Impressive work in many price rang- 
es includes ceramics, candles, glass, fine art, 
metal, jewelry, fiber, wood, ornaments, cards, 
soap, leather and toys. Members’ Weekend 
(offers members a 15-percent discount) Nov. 
1-3, and the champagne flows Dec. 5 from 
5 to 8 during the Jewelry & Champagne 
Evening that showcases jewelry designs by 
featured artists. The show runs daily from 
10 to 6 and Thursdays till 8 through Jan. 5 
(203/453-5947, guilfordartcenter.org) 

Early birds and last-minute shoppers 
will find common ground in New Haven at 
Creative Arts Workshops Celebration of 
American Crafts. One-of-a-kind jewelry, 
ceramics, glass, wearable and decorative art 
and handcrafted furniture by more than 300 
juried artists will be available Nov. 2 through 
Dec. 24. Hours are Mon. to Sat. 11 to 6, 
Thurs. 11 to 8, Sun. 1 to 5, and Dec. 24, 11 to 
2. (203/562-4927, creativeartsworkshop.org) 





Find handmade treasures 
like these earrings by Astrid 


, AY J “~y Lily at Guilford Art Center’s 
sl Fact | Mie Artistry Holiday Sale of Fine 


3" Art and Craft 


Budding art collectors shouldnt miss the 
Center for Contemporary Printmaking’s 
Monothon live auction and party, which will 
be held at the Lillian August flagship store in 
Norwalk on Nov. 16 from 6 to 9. Fantastic 


prints created from original monotypes will 
be auctioned to raise money for the center's 
programs. (203/899-7999, contemprints.org) 

Whether youre looking for a new mas- 
terpiece or a special gift, artists’ open-studio 
tours are full of possibilities. The Loft Artists 
Association (203/323-4153, loftartists.com) 
shows off its art-packed new digs under one 
roof in Stamford, Nov. 1 & 2. Open Studio 
Hartford (860/560-1100, openstudiohart- 
ford.com) takes place Nov. 7-27 at more than 
a dozen locations around the city showcas- 
ing the work of 200 artists. And Artists’ 
Open Studios of Northeastern Connecticut 
(aosct.org) is a self-guided adventure through 
70 artists’ downtown lofts, country barns and 
private homes from Coventry to Woodstock 
Nov. 29 through Dec. 1, and Dec. 7 & 8. Visit 
websites for locations and schedules. 

Local crafters are in the spotlight at the 
Vernon Historical Society Holiday Craft 
Fair, Nov. 30 & Dec. 1. “Nearly new” trea- 
sures are also offered at reasonable prices. 
(860/875-4326) 

And the halls of the Matrix Conference & 
Banquet Center in Danbury are decked with 
more than 100 dazzling trees Nov. 22-24 in a 
Festival of Trees. There'll also be entertain- 
ment and kids’ activities—all to benefit cancer 
support services provided by Anns Place, The 
Home of I Can, to hundreds of people each 
month. (203/790-6568, annsplace.org) | ©PR.| 








MAURICE SENDAK 8 


Nov. 9,2013-Feb. 9, 2014 


New Britain Museum of American Art 
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Give her... 


... something more 
than just jewelry. 


Give her an 
unforgettable 
holiday. 


Voted Best in Estate and Antique Jewelry » 2006, 2007, 2008, 2009, 2010, 2011, 2012, 2013 







“Peter stands behind what he sells and services!” 


Peter Suchy Jewelers 


Estate and Antique Jewelry 


Had hy Be 


In-store and Online 


1137 High Ridge Road + Stamford, CT ¢ 203.327.0024 » www.PeterSuchyJewelers.com 
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Storage Beanbags 


beans on top, storage on the bottom 


Fill it. , ;, 
Sit on it. 


*Available in a variety of colors. 
Micro-suede or cotton fabric. 


The Bowerbird 


Home of Impulsive Necessities” === 


Best of Connecticut® Winner For Best Gift Shop! 
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for retired and active duty military personnel all day! 
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The stars come out in Litchfield to sup- 
port the environment. 


Of all our natural resources, clean water is 
often the one we take for granted. Fortunately 
for towns along the Housatonic River, the 
Housatonic Valley Association, headquartered 
in Cornwall Bridge is on top of the situation. 
The organization “works to protect and restore 
the land and waters of the 2,000-square-mile 
Housatonic watershed from its source in the 
Pittsfield, Mass. area to Long Island Sound’ 
To raise money for the cause, the organization 
puts on an annual gala auction, and local ce- 
lebrities come out in force to assist. 

Actress Christine Baranski (above), who 
stars on CBS's “The Good Wife” is return- 
ing as auction chair. “It really comes down 
to individuals stepping up to the plate and 
supporting [HVA and the enrivonment] on 
a community level,’ she says. “I like to think 
of it as the great party of the year for our 
large neighborhood.” Other members on the 
committee include fashion designer Diane 
von Furstenberg, Vanity Fair editor Graydon 
Carter and his wife Anna and Denis and Ann 
Leary, among many others. Celebrity ap- 
praisers Tim Luke and Greg Strahm will be 
the auctioneers. 

There will be a number of big-ticket items 
to bid on, including trips to Provence and Vi- 
eques, as well as some unusual ones—like a 
walk-on role in “The Good Wife.’ The event 
begins at 1 p.m. with a catered reception and 
live music by Miles of Swing. | c.PR. | 


HVA GALA AUCTION 
NOV. 24 (MAKE RESERVATIONS BY NOV. 14) 
WASHINGTON PRIMARY SCHOOL | 
WASHINGTON DEPOT 
660/672-6678, hvatoday.org 





At first look you might think the image 
above is an abstract painting, but appear- 
ances can be deceiving—it'’s actually a pho- 
tograph snapped by Madison photographer 
Fern Berman, who strives to uncover the un- 
derlying essence of ordinary objects through 
her lens. The results are stunning. 

Berman is fascinated with the concept of 
entropy. “I love decay, it’s beautiful,” she says. 
She produces images full of color, texture and 
emotion from the natural erosion occurring 
around us all the time. “I feel that everything 
has an energy and a soul, and that’s what 'm 
trying to capture,’ she says. Her compositions 


Free mobile service 6 days a week 
Same day service 

Written lifetime warranty 
Windshield repair or replacement 


Original manufactured glass installed 


Lowest prices in Connecticut 


hone in on a patch of a worn stucco wall or 
loose flecks of paint on a rusting car door. She 
may ponder a subject for months before pho- 
tographing it, she says, but doesnt reveal its 
identity. “I want people to stop and look at the 
photograph, contemplate it, stand back and 
settle into it like a painting,’ she says. 
Everything about Bermans process is delib- 
erate. “First of all, I don't take digital photos, 
she says. “I still shoot with film in the same 
camera my parents gave me when I was 16—a 
manual 35mm Nikkormat.’ Then the photo- 
graphs are printed on heavy watercolor stock 
handmade in Germany. “I like the results of 


Preferred vendor for all insurance companies 
We set up the insurance claim for you and 


direct bill the insurance company 





this month 


Abstract 
Photographs 


“A great photograph is one that fully expresses 
what one feels, in the deepest sense, about 
what Is being photographed.’—Ansel Adams 





THROUGH JAN. 5 


NEW BRITAIN MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 
860/229-0257, nbmaa.org 


a totally matte finish—this is what makes the 
photographs look like paintings,” she says. 
Berman credits artists Franz Marc, Vasily 
Kandinsky and Mark Rothko as influences. 
But she also has gone through a personal 
transformation since she was diagnosed with 
multiple sclerosis many years ago and credits 
the condition for giving her a fresh perspec- 
tive. “I was running around New York and 
then my life came to a screeching halt,’ she 
says. “But MS affects the way I see, and to an 
extent, it was a gift. Now I stop and look.” 
Bermans photographs are on view at the 
New Britain Museum of American Art. | c.PR.| 


142 E. Main Street 
Thomaston, CT « 877-PGM-GLASS 


plymouthglass.com 


PLYMOUTH 
GLASS & MIRROR 
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COURTESY OF REVERE HOTEL BOSTON COMMON 


Project Getaway 


THE NORTHEAST BOASTS SEVERAL NEW 
HOTELS AS WELL AS A FEW SIGNIFICANT | 
RENOVATIONS: : 


ae 


Attention, museumgoers, Carnegie Hall fans and 5th Avenue fash- 
ionistas: Two new luxury hotels just opened on 57th Street. First, 
on the corner of 6th, is the Quin, a “refined urban sanctuary” de- 
signed by Perkins Eastman that offers 208 rooms and suites, many 
with views of Central Park and all with Dux beds, state-of-the-art 
technological enhancements and Bowers & Wilkins audio (used by 
Abbey Road sound engineers). One exclusive amenity is attachés who 
plan exclusive guest perks, like private, preopening tours of Met or 
MOMA exhibitions or the chance to preorder from Bergdorf trunk 
shows. The hotel’s duplex Wayfarer restaurant features regional sea- 
r food. thequinhotel.com 

Vying for newbie honors between 6th 
and 7th, in the Carnegie Hall block, is the 
Viceroy New York, the first full hotel fa- 
cade and interior design project from Ro- 
man and Williams, known for its strong 
masculine styling. The hotel features a 
29-story facade of glazed windows that ap- 
pear to glow at night, 240 stylish accommo- 
dations including luxury suites overlook- 
_ ing the park, and a street-level restaurant, 
Kingside, showcasing New American fare. 
}, viceroyhotelsandresorts.com/en/newyork 
For a total change of pace, consider the 
new Old Stone Farm, a one-of-a-kind 
horse farm/luxury spa in Staatsburg, N.Y., whose focal point is a well- 
ness and education center dedicated to personal growth and spiritual 
enhancement (think Kripalu in Stockbridge, but more intimate and 
luxurious). The “Field of Dreams for Mind, Body and Spirit” offers 
solution-oriented workshops (e.g., “When You Are Falling, Dive: 
Thriving Through Adversity”) in a 200-year-old farmhouse furnished 
with antiques and fueled by solar and geothermal energy. Ten guest 
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travel 





=" You don't necessarily need \ 
to go far-to truly get away. 
All it takes is a couple of 
_daysi@ane an awesome 
suite like this one—at 
. The Revere Hotel Boston 
a PO 
own. 


rooms, a spa, library and yoga 
barn are nestled among acres 
of rolling pastures and gardens, 
woods and hiking trails. Guests 
enjoy organic gourmet cuisine; 
they are also free to “experience 
time with the horses’—feed, 
pet, walk and, yes, ride them. 
oldstonefarm.org 

Boston is experiencing a 
genuine hotel growth spurt, 
and its latest luxury property 
(on Stuart Street, a block from 
Boston Common and the Pub- 
lic Garden) is the Revere Hotel 
Boston Common. The hotel 
boasts 356 coolly sophisticated 
rooms and suites with balconies, 
a Mediterranean-style Rustic Kitchen restaurant, a bathed-in-green- 
light Emerald Lounge, an indoor pool, and a plush theater that makes 
it unique among Boston hotels. It’s a short walk or T ride to theaters, 
sports venues and museums, as well as Newbury Street, Beacon Hill, 
Quincy Market and the happening South End. And of course, your 
inner patriot is bound to be stirred by walking the nearby Freedom 
Trail—whose revolutionary spirit inspired this hotel, which opened 
on the anniversary of Paul Revere's Ride. reverehotel.com 

Also with a nod to history is the new 120-suite Residence Inn by 
Marriott Boston Downtown/Seaport Hotel, a “hip and historic” 
transformation of an early 1900s warehouse. Best of show: the stun- 
ning six-story atrium lobby overlooking the harbor—a Residence Inn 
with character. bostonresidenceinn.com 

A northern New England classic has reopened after a $15 million 
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renovation. in Stowe, Vt., 
continues to offer a true North Country ex- 
perience, now with 21st-century upgrades 
including a new lobby with dramatic views 
of Mt. Mansfield, renovated guestrooms, 
new treatments in the 35,000-square-foot 
spa and two new restaurants, the more for- 
mal Flannel and the casual Roost, which 
opens onto a patio with a fire pit and bocce 
court. Other amenities that put Topnotch in 
a class by itself: year-round tennis, downhill 
and cross-country skiing, an indoor pool 
with a cascading massage waterfall and two 
outdoor pools (one heated year-round). 
Your top-notch pooch is also welcome. 
topnotchresort.com 

Recently opened in D.C. (actually George- 
town) are two boutique hotels. 
with Georgetownss only public rooftop deck 
offers splendid views of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, the Kennedy Center and even the 
Washington Monument, along with 57 guest 
rooms and a casual restaurant, AGB (named 
for onetime local resident Alexander Graham 
Bell, for whom the hotel itself is named). It’s 
on the site of the old Monticello, where Sina- 
tra stayed when he was in town, but sings a 
whole new song. thegrahamgeorgetown.com 

The 49-room 
is North Americas first Capella, a brand 
known for giving all guests VIP treatment, 
with flexible check-in/check-out, compli- 
mentary minibars, a grand living room to 
call your own, an indoor/outdoor rooftop 
pool and rooftop Pilates, and a “resident styl- 
ist” with all manner of tricks up her sleeve— 
for example, she might wangle you a walk-on 
role in the Washington Ballet's Nutcracker. 
The hotel’s Grill Room prides itself on lo- 
cally sourced fare, while its Rye Bar serves up 
Manhattans that are barrel-aged before mix- 
ing. capellawashingtondc.com 

Some reasons to visit D.C. this season: An- 
chorman: The Exhibit runs at the Newseum 
Nov. 4 through Aug. 31; If/Then with Idina 
Menzel plays at The National Theatre Nov. 5 


through Dec. 8; and Maurice Hines is Tappiw 


Thru Life dances onto Arena Stage Nov. 15 
through Dec. 29. 
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Getaway 


BY THE SEA 


A warm Four Diamond 


welcome awaits you 


where the sound 


and river meet 


800.243.0212 Hi 


Packages available at saybrook.com 


Two Bridge Street, Old Saybrook CT 


For more information, see page 90 


Explore Chase Collegiate School 


Admissions Open House 


oes ae ees PreK3 — Grade 12 
me. Jf. November 1 17th, 2013 ° 1-3pm 


<2 


OE elite lehites 


Academic excellence * Fine & performing arts 
Competitive sports environment 


zi gi vw. chasecollegiate.org 
admissions@chasemail.org * 203-236-9561 
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At St. Vincent's Regional Heart and Vascular Center, taking care of your heart 
requires ingenuity. It means providing hope to people who had none before — 
like with our TAVR procedure, which allows us to repair the hearts of otherwise 
inoperable patients. Our minds are always thinking about how to improve lives 
through innovative and safer cardiac medicine, and our hands are at work providing 
truly personalized care that’s always about you. 


gentler hands / 
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Peet First 


ADD PERSISTENT FOOT PAIN— 
SOME MERELY BOTHERSOME, 
SOME BAD ENOUGH TO REQUIRE 


COMMON MID-LIFE WOES= / 
BY MARIA LaPIANA f 
/ 


f 
i 


Fun foot fact: The human foot has 26 bones, 33 joints, 107 liga- 
ments and 19 muscles and tendons. 

Not-so-fun foot fact: Three out of four American adults will at 
some point in their lives experience foot pain severe enough to seek 
treatment (or at least put them on a quest for sensible shoes). 

To be sure, the foot is a complex body part and an engineering 
wonder, one that can withstand an awful a lot of pressure (up to one- 
and-a-half times our body weight with every step; four to six times 
that when we run). But too often it isn't until they start misbehaving 
that we give our feet the attention they deserve. 

Stephanie Lennon of Newtown loves to hike and ride horses, but 
for three years she was bothered by persistent pain in her toes. While 
not debilitating, it was extremely uncomfortable (“If I tried to put on 
high heels, forget it,’ she says), so the 54-year-old finally decided to 
seek relief. 

“I got three opinions before I felt comfortable with the doctor, the 
diagnosis and the treatment,” she says. A diagnosis of joint degenera- 
tion and bone spurs prompted a recommendation of surgery to ex- 
cise the spurs and shorten the metatarsal bone to give the joint more 
room to move. 

The surgery kept Lennon off her feet for more than four weeks, 
but she’s back to walking her dogs and looks forward to riding soon. 

“The numbness and swelling have gone down, I have to limit my 
walking, and I’m still not back into my regular shoes,” she says, but 
so far, she’s pleased with the result. “I hemmed and hawed for a long 
time, but I’m glad I did it. 1am even planning to have the surgery on 
my other foot. I didn't want to live like that. I wanted a better quality 
of life.” 

Both podiatrists and orthopedic surgeons say that a lot of mid-life 
foot pain is due to normal aging, athletic activity later in life and our 
penchant for fashionable footwear (spike heels and flip-flops being 
equally to blame). From Achilles pain to warts, the list of foot fails 
is long so we decided to take a look at a few of the most common 
conditions. 

Some may surprise you. 
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“There's something interesting going on here that doesn't go on in 
other areas,’ says F. Scott Gray, an orthopedic surgeon who special- 
izes in foot and ankle surgery in Ridgefield and Danbury. “We have a 
peculiar adult athletic community—quite a few adult soccer leagues, 
a rugby league, tons of adult hockey and baseball players, even an 
adult football league, and of course runners well into their 70s—and 
with that, we're seeing acute and repetitive injuries in adults that 15 
to 20 years ago we saw only in younger people. These include osteo- 
chondral fractures, foot and severe ankle sprains and post-traumatic 
arthritis.” 

Injuries among weekend warriors run the gamut from minor 
sprains (usually treated with icing and anti-inflammatory medica- 
tions) to stress fractures that can put someone out of commission for 
eight weeks or more—and even require surgery. Gray says that “turf 
toe” is one of the most painful injuries sustained while playing vigor- 
ous plant-and-pivot sports like soccer. It occurs inside the cleat, when 
the combination of sudden deceleration and hyperextension causes 
the ligament under the big toe to rupture. “It’s nasty,’ says Gray, “and 
it can be disabling for months.” 

Running barefoot is a craze that’s keeping foot specialists on their 
toes. “They say it’s a more natural way to run,” says Gray, “but the 
jury's out as to whether it is better—or just different. We do know this: 
Were seeing more stress fractures because there's no shock absorp- 
tion, and more puncture wounds, because shoes provide protection. 
Interestingly, we're seeing less Achilles tendinitis in barefoot running, 
though we're not quite sure why that is.” 

Plantar fasciitis is one of the most common conditions for which 
adults, whether athletes or not, seek treatment. “We see it all the 
time,’ says Daniel Davis, a podiatrist with the Family Podiatry Center 
in Bridgeport. “It’s a very characteristic pain that patients feel initially 
in the first five minutes of waking up. It can make you feel as if you're 
95,’ he says. 

The most common cause of heel pain, plantar fasciitis is caused by 
straining the ligament that supports the arch. In severe cases, the strain 
can cause tiny tears leading to debilitating pain and swelling. While far 
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Just Walk In! 


Friendly, 
Prompt, & Complete Care 
for Non-Life Threatening 
Illnesses & Injuries 


X-Rays, Lab, Pharmacy on Site 
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RIDGEFIELD 10 South St. 
SOUTHBURY 900 Main St. 


NOW OPEN! 
NORWICH: 607 West Main St. 


855-FIX-BUBU 
(855.349.2828) 
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For more information, see page 90 
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more common in middle age, it also occurs 
in younger people who are on their feet a lot. 

Duanne Simon works as a_ photogra- 
pher in the Ethan Allen studio in New Mil- 
ford, a job that requires her to be on her 
feet most of the day. Simon, whos in her 
mid-50s, says she first noticed mild dis- 
comfort five years ago, “after edging the 
flower beds with the same foot all day.” 

She implemented a homegrown remedy. 
“Rolling my foot on a frozen drink bottle for 
15 to 20 minutes three times a day made it ‘go 
away in a couple of months,’ she says. 

Although the first episode wasnt di- 
rectly related to her job, she says that “con- 
crete floors cant be good for anyones 
feet’ She had a recurrence a year-and-a- 
half ago. “My foot would bother me for 
a bit when I got up in the morning, but 
would get worse throughout the day. I would 
begin to hobble after sitting and my walking 
gait was being affected from favoring the heel 
of the afflicted foot,’ says Simon. 

Finally, a podiatrist recommended she 
do stretches and exercises, and wear a night 
brace that keeps her foot in a flexed position 
while she sleeps. While this helped a lot, she 
still had to have a cortisone injection in her 
heel after a few months. She reports that the 
combined treatment “totally worked? 

Simons experience is fairly common. 
While Gray sees as many as 800 cases of plan- 
tar fasciitis every year, he says that only per- 
haps 5 percent of them ever require surgery. 
“It’s something that can usually be managed 
with a combination of stretching, physical 
therapy, nighttime splints and/or cortisone 
injections,’ he says. However, in stubborn 
cases a “small incision and slight nick across 
the fascia’ will bring relief. 

Osteoarthritis is what Gray calls an exam- 
ple of “ungraceful aging.” 

Also known as degenerative joint disease, 
it's the most common type of arthritis, which 
is an inflammation to the joint that causes a 
breakdown of cartilage tissues, resulting in 
pain and swelling. 

Given the number of bones and joints in 
a foot, its no wonder that arthritis affects 
so many. In mild cases, Gray recommends 
wearing stiff-soled shoes and taking arthritis 
(anti-inflammatory) medication. Cortisone in- 
jections may be in order if less aggressive treat- 
ments fail to work. “In severe cases, the gold 
standard is surgery to fuse the joint,’ he says. 

Treatment for arthritis of the ankles may 
also include total joint replacement surgery, 
and while the procedure has been effective 
for some, it may not be the best course of ac- 
tion for many. 

What does footwear have to do with any 
of this? 





Foot Notes 
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e Achilles tendinitis: An inflamma- 
tion of the Achilles tendon, a common 
cause of foot or ankle pain. 


Athlete’s foot: A skin disease caused 
by a fungus that likes to live in warm, 
dark, humid environments (like shoes). 


Bunion: An enlargement of the joint at 
the base of the big toe; it often forms 
when bone or tissue move out of place. 


Corns and calluses: Areas of thick- 
ened skin that form to protect the foot 
from irritation; they’re often caused by 
rubbing. 


“Pump Bump”: Also known as Ha- 
glund’s deformity, it’s a bony enlarge- 
ment of the back of the heel bone, of- 
ten caused by wearing pumps. 


Ingrown toenails: Nails that dig pain- 
fully into the soft tissue of nail grooves; 
they often cause Irritation, redness and 
Swelling. 


Warts: Soft-tissue conditions caused by 
a virus; they may appear anywhere on 
the skin and can be quite painful. 


“A lot,” says podiatrist Davis. “I’ve been in 
the business for 32 years, and let's just say that 
the way they make shoes these days ensures 
Pll be in business until I decide to retire.” 

Davis feels that leather shoes hold an ad- 
vantage over synthetics of any kind, for the 
simple reason that “they breathe and stretch.” 
Sneakers are an overall good choice for most 
patients because theyre natural shock ab- 
sorbers. Sandals are better today than they 
were in the past because they're “more pa- 
tient-friendly:’ But flip-flops? Quite simply, 
says Davis, “they are not your best friend.” 

Gray takes it a step further: “Flip-flops are 
dog toys,’ he says. 

His advice for preventing—or at least mini- 
mizing—foot damage is to choose shoes that 
have good arch support, a fairly flexible sole 
for stress relief and enough room for your toes. 

Finally, a word about orthotics, those fit- 
ted inserts that are often prescribed for foot 
ailments from fallen arches to plantar fas- 
ciitis: “They can work to alleviate pain, no 
question,’ says Gray. “And sometimes—say 
in the case of a competitive track athlete— 
you really do require a custom fit because of 
how narrow their shoes are. But there is zero 
proof that a $500 orthotic works any better 
than the kind you can buy off the shelf. If Dr. 
Scholl’s doesn't work, then the custom insert 
wont either.’ BS 





Hospice is a philosophy of care with a holistic approach that not only 
addresses physical needs but psychosocial, emotional and spiritual as 
well. Palliative Care provides comfort to patients with a progressive, 
serious or life-limiting illness. It is designed to alleviate pain or discomfort 
and improve quality of life. 


Masonicare Home Health & Hospice brings hospice and palliative care 
to patients who wish to receive this special care at home. We also are 
here to support your family or caregiver. 


And our expertise extends even further. Should a patient require an 
acute inpatient stay, our hospice wing at Masonicare Health Center in 
Wallingford offers private rooms that can accommodate family members 
in an atmosphere of peace and comfort. 


For additional information about our hospice and 
palliative care expertise, please call 1-888-679-9997 
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Minimally invasive diagnostic and treatment technologies, 


® 
cutting-edge therapies, state-of-the-art facilities— 
Varicose Connecticut Is a leader in innovative health care. 
Ver ns For a look at what's being offered by standout hospitals 
Can Be 


and medical providers around the state, read on. 
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Millions of women 
suffer pain and 
embarrassment from 
Varicose veins. 


Now, there’s a painless 
way to treat them. 


Dr. Mel Rosenblatt, Connecticut's 
leading expert in image guided 
surgery, has perfected a new, 
minimally invasive treatment that will 
get to the root of the vascular 
disorder thal Causes your varicose 
veins, and have you back on your 
feet the same clay. 


TC 


Find out how thousands of patients 
have eliminated leg pain and 
unsightly varicose veins with this 
virtually painless procedure that is 
covered by most 
health insurance plans. 
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Call our office today 
to schedule a consultation or to 
request more information. 
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Connecticut Image Guided 
Surgery, PC 
501 King’s Highway East, Suite 110 
Fairfield, CT 06825 
203-330-0248 
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Connecticut Image Guided 
Surgery, Fairfield 


A pioneer in varicose vein treatment, 
Dr. Mel Rosenblatt of Connecticut Im- 
age Guided Surgery offers innovative and 
minimally invasive vascular procedures. 
Using sophisticated imaging technology 
in a State-of-the-art facility, he treats vas- 
cular disease without the risks and pain 
of traditional surgery. With ultrasound, 
fluoroscopy and special tools to close 
and collapse diseased veins, he corrects 
varicose veins in procedures requiring no 
incision. One of New England’s most ex- 
perienced practitioners in this field, he is 
the first in Connecticut to perform Clo- 
Sure® and endovenous laser procedures. 
(203) 330-0248; cigsurg.com. 


Danbury Orthopedics, 
Danbury 


Danbury Orthopedics is the area’s pre- 
mier orthopedic practice, offering Centers 
of Excellence and sub-specialty expertise 
across the full soectrum of musculoskel- 
etal issues. Our Surgeons and specialists, 
trained at the country’s leading medical 
institutions, provide state-of-the-art care 


A SPONSORED SECTION 


for patients seeking a return to activity 
and optimal well-being. The exceptionally 
high level of expertise in the the areas of 
joint replacement and minimally invasive 
techniques extends across each special- 
ty area. (203) 797-1500; dortho.com. 


Masonicare Home Health 
& Hospice, Wallingford 


Masonicare is Connecticut’s leading 
orovider of senior healthcare and retire- 
ment living. With our long history and 
mission of caring for seniors, Masonicare 
can help you age your way—either with 
US IN Our Communities or in your current 
home. And our Masonicare Home Health 
& Hospice not only provides comfort- 
ing hospice and palliative care to you 
at home—we are also here to Support 
your family or caregiver. (888) 679-9997; 
masonicare.org. 


Middlesex Hospital, 
Middletown 


Middlesex Hospital surgeons are 
now offering single-site gallbladder re- 
moval surgery (cholecystectomy) using 
the da Vinci® robotic surgical system. The 
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single-site procedure removes the gall- 
bladder from a single incision in the belly 
button. The surgery is virtually scarless 
as aresult. The other potential benefits of 
this new approach include minimal pain, 
low blood loss, and low risk of infection 
and complications, resulting in high pa- 
tient satisfaction. To learn more about the 
da Vinci single-site gall bladder surgical 
orocedure, contact Dr. Jonathan Blan- 
caflor or Dr. Joseph Robles of Shoreline 
Surgical Associates, at (860) 347-9167. 
(860) 358-6000; middlesexhospital.org. 


Sound Foot Care Center 
of Connecticut, Norwalk 


A pioneer in neuropathy treatment, Dr. 
Harris Greenberger of Sound Foot Care 
Center of Connecticut offers a new non- 
invasive procedure for painful peripheral 
neuropathy. This innovative technique 
eliminates the pain and allows the nerves 
in the feet and legs to heal themselves. 
Hundreds of patients are finally getting 
relief after years of failed treatments and 
medications. Dr. Greenberger and his 
staff are here to help and give you the 
attention you deserve. (203) 866-7686; 
soundfootcare.com. 
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SOUTHBURY 


FOR APPOINTMENTS OR INFORMATION 


a member of WESTERN CONNECTICUT ORTHOPEDIC SPECIALISTS 


For more information, see page 90 


please call 203.797.1500 


or visit our website: dortho.com 
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TOTAL PRACTICE, TOTAL APPROACH 


At SOUND FOOT CARE, we are committed to providing the 

newest and most innovative technology and treatments that provide 
accurate diagnoses and pain relief with minimal risk and maximum 
results — all of which are here in our state of the art, comfortable and 
friendly office. 





Make an appointment today and see why there 
is a sound ditterence in SOUND FOOT CARE. 


203.866.7686 

148 East Ave., Suite 2G 
Norwalk, CT 06851 
ottice@soundtfootcare.com 
www.soundfootcare.com 





Dr. Harris Greenberger is a 
board certified podiatric sur- 
geon and Connecticut native. 





Dr. Greenberger has been selected as one of 
Connecticut's “Top Docs” for the last 4 years in a row. 


For more information, see page 90 
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Convert sunlight into a pool table. 


Apply for a CT Solar Lease and start converting sunlight into savings. 


With flexible, no money down lease options and a comprehensive 
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and save money for years to come. Learn more at GoSolarCT.com gosolarCl.com 


insurance and warranty program, you can make a worry-free investment 





This month, we present our 
Rating the Towns feature 
—with a twist. 


In the past, we’ve categorized towns by population, lumping, for 
instance, Greenwich and Bridgeport into the same category be- 
cause both towns have populations of greater than 50,000. 

But when people consider where they want to live, they’re far more 
likely to consider what they can afford than they are to think about 
how many people live in a particular municipality. With that in mind, 
the traditional breakdown of towns by population is gone, replaced by 
a breakdown by the median cost of a home in the first half of 2013. 

Previously, upper-income towns dominated the rankings while 
lower-income towns languished near the bottom, in part because 
of an apples-to-oranges comparison we were making. This year, 
we’ve stopped comparing Darien and New Canaan to Ansonia and 
seymour, and are instead comparing them to more similar towns 
such as Fairfield and Westport. 

The result, we hope, is a more fair system in which a town’s wealth 
doesn't play a disproportionate role in determining its rating. 

Because living in a big city remains vastly different than living in 
a suburban or rural town, we've also ranked the state’s eight larg- 
est cities in a Separate category. 

Similarly to years past, we’ve ranked each town by categories 
that seem important to most people when deciding where to live: 
The quality of public schools, crime rate, local economy, and leisure 
and cultural opportunities. This year, we’ve also added a Civic en- 
gagement category that combines voter turnout in the 2012 elec- 
tion with a town’s access to local news coverage. 

There are, of course, plenty of things about every city and town 
that are impossible to quantify, and others still that are solely a 
matter of personal preference. We hope, though, that these ratings 
provide a starting point for anyone looking to move or simply to see 
how their town compares with others. 


In this section 
50 A Tourist in Hartford 


Compiled by Ben Doody 
and Jennifer Swift 


THE NUMBERS WE USED 


Population totals were reported by the Department of Health in 2012. Median 
home prices, which include houses and condos, were reported by The Warren 
Group. The equalized mill rate was calculated by the Office of Policy and Man- 
agement and included in a town’s PIC score for 2013, using a mill rate from 
2011. Best Restaurant awards are compiled by a panel of experts selected by 
Connecticut Magazine editors. Voter turnout in the 2012 election comes from 
the Secretary of the State’s office. 


Below is a category-by-category breakdown of the criteria: 


EDUCATION: This category combines four elements: 2013 Mastery test results 
for 4th, 6th and 8th grades; results of the 2013 Connecticut Academic Perfor- 
mance Test (CAPT); local SAT scores for 2012; and the 2012 graduation rate 
for public high school students. 


ECONOMY: The strength of the local economy was determined by the 2013 
Public Investment Community score, compiled by the Office of Policy and 
Management, which rates all Connecticut towns under a formula based on 
population, per capita income, the adjusted equalized grand list per capita, the 
unemployment rate, the equalized mill rate and per capita aid to children. The 
higher the number, the less need there is in a community. 


CRIME: This category is based on major crimes (murder, rape, robbery, aggravat- 
ed assault, burglary, motor-vehicle theft) committed in 2012 per 1,000 popula- 
tion, the most recent figures available from the state Department of Public Safety. 


CIVIC ENGAGEMENT: This category combines voter turnout in the 2012 elec- 
tion and the amount of local news coverage available from daily and weekly 
newspapers, websites and TV and radio stations. 


LEISURE/CULTURE: Includes the proximity to state parks and forests; number 
of colleges and universities; number of restaurants listed in Connecticut Maga- 
Zine’s 2013 Best Restaurants issue; and number of shops, theaters, museums 
and concert venues. 





What’s keeping Connecticut’s capital from becoming a 
destination city? 


55 Cities at a Crossroad 
As life becomes more complicated in the 21st century, 
the challenges facing cities continue to grow. 


56 Benevolent Dictator 
John DeStefano has effectively used his political clout to 
oversee a tremendous amount of change in New Haven. 


57 Rating the Cities 
Connecticut's eight largest cities are 
in a Class of their own. 

Rating the Towns 
58 Median Home Price: up to $174,999 
60 Median Home Price: up to $175,000-$224,999 
62 Median Home Price: up to $225,000-$299,999 
64 Median Home Price: $300,00 and up 


66 Does the Independent Town 
Still Make Sense? 
Connecticut abolished county governments in 1960—but 
with tougher economic times, would a return to regional- 
ized services and governments be worth considering? 


68 Growth Spurt 


As UConn has seen major growth in the past decade, so 
has the town of Storrs. 
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What’s keeping Connecticut’s capital from be- 


coming a destination city? by Kate Hartman 
photos by Melanie Stengel and John Berry 


The first time Iris Slotkin and her hus- 
band ventured to Hartford was in 1964, in 
a snowstorm. The New York couple traveled 
through the snow, ready to explore the state's 
capital. When they finally arrived, they were 
shocked by the utter lack of life on the streets. 

“We said, “There's nothing here’ Everything 
was closed. What kind of a city closes down?” 
she asked. Nearly 50 years later, and now a 
resident of nearby Middletown, Slotkin still 
visits Hartford, but only to see the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, where she’s a member. “It’s a gem,” 
she says. 

Hartford is known as the “insurance capi- 
tal of the world,’ and between the insurance 
companies and state government offices, 
thousands of people work there every day. 
And swiftly exit by 5 p.m. 

Actress Kathleen Turner noticed this 
when she starred in High at Hartford's The- 
aterWorks in 2011. Speaking in 2012 with 
Connecticut Magazine she said, “Yeah, we 
started the workshop ... in downtown Hart- 
ford—which I’ve got to say, I mean, forgive 
me, Connecticut, but that place is just de- 
| 50 NOVEMBER 2013 connecticutmag.com | 


serted. There are two or three apartment 
buildings, and on the weekend everything 
closes. Theres no grocery store anywhere 
near; theres no bookstore. Youd do a show 
on Sunday and go, ‘Where is everybody? 
Was there a nuclear holocaust?’ Awful, man. 
So many cities are reviving their downtowns; 
we know it can be done. That's really what I 
know about Connecticut.’ 

A bad impression, for sure, and she isn’t 
alone. Isabel Guy, who has been living in 
Middletown for more than 20 years, says a 
trip with English relatives ended in a bust be- 
cause of shops and businesses closing early. 
“I brought family from England here and 
we were walking around after 6 p.m. and we 
wondered, ‘What do we do now?’ she recalls. 
“They were asking, “This is really the capital 
of the state?’ We kept walking, thinking we 
would find something, but we never did. I 
was embarrassed.” 

Guy says there's more life on the streets 
of Middletown after dark than there is in 
Hartford, though Middletown’s population is 
about 48,000 to Hartford's estimated 125,000. 


Hartford’s tourism industry centers on a 
few big attractions, including the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, the Mark Twain House, the Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe Center and Bushnell Park, 
which are touted whenever someone asks. 
There are events at the XL Center, newer at- 
tractions such as the Connecticut Science 
Center, and a steady convention business. 
But the perception of people who choose to 
avoid Hartford altogether harms those ven- 
ues, and the visitors they do attract often find 
“the rest of the city” lacking. 


NO FOOTBALL, BUT MORE PEOPLE 

In 2000, the master plan for Adriaen’s 
Landing, an ambitious large-scale, mixed- 
use economic development along the Con- 
necticut River was approved in hopes that 
it would help revitalize the city. Initial plans 
included a new football stadium to lure the 
New England Patriots away from Massa- 
chusetts. That proposal was scuttled in 1999 
when the team struck a deal to expand its 
existing stadium in Foxborough. In the last 
decade, individual parts of the project have 
been completed: Riverwalk Downtown in 
2003; the Connecticut Convention Center in 
2005; the Marriott Hotel and XL Center, both 
in 2006; and The Connecticut Science Center 
in 2009. But there's still much to be done. 
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Downtown Hartford offers numerous scenic visitor- 
friendly locations, including Bushnell Park (/eft) and 
Riverfront Plaza (below). 


While Phase One of the Front Street Dis- 
trict has been completed, with two buildings 
for commercial uses, predominantly restau- 
rant and event venues finished in 2010, Phase 
Two, which is expected to include retail and 
mixed-use housing, continues. At this point, 
there are 11 housing projects in some form 
of the development process. Some of these 
projects are within the geographic area of 
Adriaens Landing, while others reach out 
into other regions of downtown Harford. 
They are a mix of new construction and re- 
development of existing buildings. 

Mike Freimuth, executive director of the 
Capital Region Development Authority, says 
the state has pledged $60 million to support 
housing developments downtown. About 
half has been spent so far. CRDA has lever- 
aged other funds as well, which brings the 
total invested monies to approximately $250 
million. “There is significant state support 
and significant city support, says Mike Za- 
leski, executive director of the Hartford Busi- 
ness Improvement District. “When you can 
take an old commercial building and make 
the top floor into residential housing, that’s 
where people want to live. Residents can be 
near bars and restaurants and within walking 
distance to their employers.” 

Freimuth says four of the residential proj- 
ects—a 26-unit building on Ann Street, a 
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121-unit building on Front Street, a 63-unit 
building on Allyn Street and a 193-unit reno- 
vation in the former Sonesta Hotel—will final- 
ize financial packages in October and move 
into physical construction in either November 
or December. “The labor force today is much 
younger and more oriented to urban [living], 
and we dont have the housing inventory to 
meet them,’ says Freimuth. “That’s where the 
marketplace wants to go and we have to get 
to it. There's an economic gap between what 
it costs to put these buildings up and what the 
market can pay. That's our role—to gap it? 


STILL REVOLUTIONARY 

“The perception that there’s nothing going 
on, its an old mentality,’ insists Anne Orsene, 
executive director of the Central Regional 
Tourism District. Orsene believes the ground- 
work for improving Hartford's reputation as 
a tourism destination has been aided by the 
$27 million “Still Revolutionary” Connecticut 
tourism campaign that was launched in May 
2012 by Gov. Dannel P. Malloy. “There really 
is a lot to do,” she says. “People who end up 
coming to the state, they have time to take in 
an attraction and theyre pleasantly surprised. 
Once they're here, they're captured.” 

The “Still Revolutionary” campaign has 
focused heavily on Connecticut's history. 
Malloy has spent significant time touring 
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sites to promote the state. The vast majority 
of those stops, however, have been outside of 
Hartford. The governor has visited the Mark 
Twain House and The Connecticut Science 
Center, according to spokesman Andrew 
Doba. The city’s specific role in the cam- 
paign, Orsene says, is “still in the works.” The 
focus has been elsewhere, because as she puts 
it, “For being such a small state, we have such 
diversity between the Litchfield Hills and 
Hartford and New Haven?’ 

“The news outlets emphasize the negative,’ 
Orsene says. “We're not different than any 
other city. We want to lead with our strengths 
in Hartford and support all that it has to offer: 

When pressed on what Hartford has to of- 
fer, Orsene mentions the major attractions. 
The real issue, she suggests, is that potential 
visitors, Connecticut residents in particular, 
arent tapping into these treasures. Yes, they 
have heard about the Wadsworth Atheneum 
and Bushnell Park since grade school, but 
they're not actually going out to see them. 

“Tve lived here for 61 years and this was 
the first time I’ve been to the Wadsworth 
Atheneum—I loved it,’ says Marge Colan- 
gelo, who recently visited the museum with 
family from out-of-state. “m sorry to say 
that Hartford is a lovely city with a lousy 
reputation.” 
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NEW BUSINESS 

Local small business owner TJ Clynch, of 
Downtown Yoga and Civic Mind Studios, 
doesn't cut complainers any slack. “People 
say there's nothing to do in Hartford, so I 
ask, “Well have you been to the Atheneum? 
Have you been to the Science Center?’ They 
say no. Youve always had to slap people in 
the face with it,” he says. “The reason people 
don't visit is because they haven't been here 
in along time. Our parents and grandparents 
have told us not to go into the city. That it’s 
dangerous, which isnt true. Hartford is not 
unsafe. I’m Gen Y and I’m not afraid of Hart- 
ford—we're going to change it,’ 

Clynch’s two companies, Civic Mind Stu- 
dios and Downtown Yoga, feed each other 
in his quest to change those perceptions and 
breathe new life into Hartford. The yoga stu- 
dio was created out of the design firm, and 
Clynch believes that “yoga is the vehicle” to 
get people into areas of the city where they 
normally wouldnt go. The studio has hosted 
free public yoga sessions at the city’s tourist 
attractions. “It’s a wellness initiative for peo- 
ple who work in the city,’ says Clynch, who is 
also the president of Business for Downtown 
Hartford. “It gives them an incentive to stay 
in Hartford later.” 

Other Civic Mind projects include: the 
Hartford Hodgepodge, an open air market 
on Pratt Street in the fall; Cycled Energy, 
Hartford’s only green cycling studio; and a 
weekend Earth Day celebration, held in April. 

The Gale sisters, Addy, Callie and Rory, 
are also working to promote Hartford’s po- 
tential with their family-run paper goods 
shop and studio, Hartford Prints! “Our 
roots are really deep here,” says Rory. The 
sisters grew up in Hartford and are the 
third generation to be raised and run a 
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small business in the city. The business 
began in 2009 as a letterpress studio and 
educational space supported by the City 
of Hartford Arts and Heritage Jobs Grant 
Program. When the grant money ran out in 
2012, the sisters decided to turn their busi- 
ness into a for-profit letterpress studio. 

In June, Hartford Prints! launched a “Lo- 
cal Love” campaign. Five posters were cre- 
ated: “Buy, “Grow, “Eat, “Be” and “Live.” 
The posters hung in businesses and public 
spaces all around Hartford, inspiring appre- 
ciation and support of the city. “[The posters] 
were plastered everywhere as a visual repre- 
sentation of work we're all doing,” says Rory. 
“Sometimes you can forget that there is a lot 
going on. We should be proud of the work 
were doing together’ 

Hartford Prints! also creates a line of Hart- 
ford-centric paper goods and gifts. A T-shirt 
emblazoned with “Small State Big Heart” 
featuring the outline of Connecticut with 
a heart around Hartford is the studio's best 
seller. “You can go to New York and find a 
million T-shirts saying youre proud of New 
York City,’ says Rory, reasoning that Hart- 
ford should have its own version. 

In mid-October Hartford Prints! moved 
into its first retail space on Pratt Street as part 
of the states iConnect Hartford program, 
created and funded through the Marketing, 
Events & Cultural Affairs (MECA) division 
of the Connecticut Department of Economic 
and Community Development. 

Kristina Newman-Scott, director of 
MECA, created iConnect in the vein of 
programs like New Haven’s Project Store- 
fronts and Pop Up Pittsburgh with the idea 
of taking empty storefronts—a liability— 
and transforming them into assets. “We've 
seen a lot of programs where it’s like ‘come 


enjoy an art exhibit and have wine and 
cheese’ or look at something through the 
window. All of that is interesting and lovely 
but leads to very little,” says Newman-Scott. 
“The purpose was to call out to creative 
entrepreneurs and ask, essentially, would 
they be interested in opening businesses in 
downtown?” 

The program received 40 applications 
and MECA vetted those down to four 
businesses. Hartford Prints! was the first 
to open in their new home. “It’s worth the 
risk and worth experimentation because 
the outcome might be a few businesses 
that didn’t exist in downtown before,’ says 
Newman-Scott. 

Attractions such as the Connecticut Sci- 
ence Center, a relatively new addition to the 
tourism landscape, are working to change 
the perception of Hartford, too. The center 
has been hosting 21 and older parties to in- 
troduce a new crowd to the museum, which 
typically draws parents with young children. 

Young businesses with big ideas, large 
institutions changing their approach and 
city-wide campaigns such as “Hartford Has 
It,’ which is represented on every lamppost 
in downtown, are also working to transform 
Hartford’s vibe from dead and deserted to 
alive and thriving. 

Hartford BID, which created that tourism 
campaign, aims to promote everything the 
city has to offer. Its visitor website, Hartford. 
com, promotes events happening in the city 
from wine tastings at local restaurants to 
performances at The Bushnell Center for the 
Performing Arts. The website is designed to 
be more than “your typical city visitor's bu- 
reau website, which is trying to be everything 
to everybody, says Zaleski. “We're talking 
about something that we really like because 
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we ve actually been there.” 

Hartford hotels, such as the Residence 
Inn Marriott, are utilizing Hartford.com to 
keep up with what's going on in the city. Kasi 
Brown, front desk agent at the Marriott and a 
lifelong Hartford resident, disagrees with the 
stereotype that there’s nothing happening in 
Hartford. She has no trouble with entertain- 
ment recommendations for visitors who are 
in town for a few nights, at a convention or 
a wedding. “The main place to go is Allyn 
and Asylum Streets. ‘There’s the Russian Lady 
and other bars and clubs there,’ says Brown. 
“Thursday, Friday and Saturday, there are al- 
ways things to do.’ 

“There's lots of restaurants downtown, 
and thats what business people are usually 
looking for,’ says Duane Schroder, general 
manager of the Hartford Hilton. “So while 
it's viewed as shutting down, it’s more of a 
perception than a reality.’ 

Schroder is hopeful. He sees more res- 
taurants opening, and points to plans for a 
downtown Hartford branch of Infinity Hall, 
the popular Norfolk music venue. The $5.2 
million concert hall and bistro is expected 
to open on Front Street next year. “It’s slowly 
turning around,’ he says. 


CONVENTIONS 

A majority of Hartford tourists are busi- 
ness professionals in town to attend conven- 
tions—it accounts for the majority of busi- 
ness at both the Hartford Hilton and the 
Residence Inn Marriott. The Connecticut 
Convention Center hosts about 200 events 
per year, according to general manager Mi- 
chael Costelli. Those events range in size 
from small conferences of 100 people to 
large conventions of 1,500 people. From his 
perspective, the convention center has been 


TripAdvisor.com ranks 43 popular attractions in 
Hartford, including No. 10 Cedar Hill Cemetery 
(opposite page); No. 34 Circus Fire Memorial 

(left), and No. 4 Elizabeth Park Gardens (right). 


doing well since it opened in 2005. “In the 
research we've done, looking at the competi- 
tion, were on par with the number of events 
and attendance for the size of our building,” 
says Costelli. 

One thing that’s preventing the conven- 
tion center from pulling in large events, 
however, is a lack of hotel rooms available 
in the city. With only a handful of hotels 
downtown, the convention center can eas- 
ily pack the majority of those rooms with a 
large event, limiting the number who might 
choose to stay downtown. If there were 
more rooms available, Costelli says there 
would be opportunity to expand Hartford's 
convention business. 

According to Costelli, those who are con- 
sidering hosting a convention in Hartford 
are also usually looking at Baltimore, which 
has an edge with the Inner Harbor and pro 
sports teams including the Ravens and Ori- 
oles. “When you think of cities in terms 
of brand recognition, Hartford’s not very 
strong, says Costelli. 

History is part of Hartford’s hallmark. 
Aside from being the state capital, the city 
is also home to America’s oldest public art 
museum, the Wadsworth Atheneum, and 
the oldest continually published newspaper, 
the Hartford Courant. Bushnell Park was 
the first park to be purchased by a city. The 
country’s first woolen mill, the first children’s 
magazine and the first American cookbook 
all were created in Hartford. Additionally, 
many household items were invented and 
patented in Hartford including the bicycle 
and friction matches. 

Despite the illustrious history, Hartford 
still struggles with identity, and is often over- 
looked between Boston and New York City, 
two East Coast powerhouses. 





Michael Van Parys, president of the 
Connecticut Convention & Sports Bureau, 
sees that as an advantage. Only a two- 
hour drive from Boston and New York, it 
makes for a large pool to tap for conven- 
tions. Costelli says the convention center's 
business tends to be split about 50/50 
between people driving in from the sur- 
rounding area and people flying in from 
other states. 

Vince Valvo of Agility Resources Group 
LLC, a company that books conventions in 
the region, is less enthusiastic about Hart- 
ford’s appeal. “Look at all the people from 
New York City to Boston you can tap for 
attendance, but will they come? No,’ he 
says. “People from major cities don’t come 
to Hartford because they don't have cars. 
The public transportation between the cities 
isnt easy. To get to western Massachusetts, 
Providence, Worcester, Greenfield, there's 
no good highway.” 

In Van Parys’ experience marketing 
sporting events and conventions in Hart- 
ford for out-of-state clients, the easy drive 
to Boston and New York City are a draw for 
people who want to take day trips between 
their meetings. He says the majority of 
people are interested in hosting their event 
in Hartford after they come and see it for 
themselves. “They have to touch it and feel 
it, he says. “Eighty-five percent of the time, 
it's a done deal.” 

Valvo disagrees. “Boston and New York 
are destination locations,’ he says. “People 
will say, ‘I want to see historic Boston. No 
one is saying, ‘Oh boy, I’m going to Hartford: 
It’s a sales job.” 

His strategy when trying to plan an event 
in Hartford is to sell the affordability, but 
when trying to give his attendees a vari- 
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ety of things to do, Valvo will often choose 
Foxwoods Resort Casino or Mohegan Sun. 
Between the restaurants, shows, shopping 
and gambling in the casinos, theres always 
something for business professionals to do 
between meetings, he says. 

Van Parys and Costelli acknowledge the 
challenges, but say Hartford's relative size 
is a plus for conventions. “Boston and New 
York City are first-tier. They attract larger 
groups, says Van Parys. “We're a smaller 
city so when a group comes here they're a 


big fish” 
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REINTRODUCTIONS 

The real task for Hartford now is bring- 
ing people back so they can rediscover the 
city for themselves. And clearly, that effort 
is evolving on multiple fronts, from growing 
local businesses to increasing civic engage- 
ment to drawing visitors. 

“I think the important thing is that there is 
an energy and a vibe that has been building in 
the city for the last couple of years that is be- 
yond the regular high-profile art and cultural 
destinations,’ says Zaleski. “It is similar to oth- 
er cities and that is the true revitalization.” yy 
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Some of Hartford's finest attractions (clockwise from top): 
The Mark Twain House, longtime home of the author; the 
Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Arch in Bushnell Park, erected 
to honor Civil War veterans; the Connecticut Science Center, 
where curious minds are always welcome; the Bushnell Park 
Carousel offers simple fun; and Connecticut's Old State 
House, where history is on display. 
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HARTFORD SPORTS: 
AN ALTERNATE HISTORY 


What might have happened if the 
Whalers stayed in the city and the 
Patriots had joined them. 


BY BEN DOODY 


It’s fall in Hartford, which, for the past 
decade, ever since the Patriots moved 
here and UConn football moved to big- 
time Division | football, has been the 
best time of year. 

Hockey season just started, and the 
Whalers, entering the 15th year in a 
downtown arena called the Aetna Cen- 
ter, are contenders. College basketball 
is just around the corner, meaning ev- 
erything Hartford sports fans love is 
coming together. 

It’s hard to believe that in the mid- 
‘90s, then owner Peter Karmanos had 
the awful idea to move the Whalers to 
North Carolina. 

Back then, Hartford was the red-head- 
ed stepchild of major American sports 
cities. Downtown was a ghost town after 
5 p.m. Anyone who could afford to had 
moved to the suburbs. Nightlife beyond 
Whalers games was non-existent. The 
city’s population was declining faster than 
Karmanos’ popularity, and this—Hartford 
as an iconic American sports city—was 
unimaginable. 

That’s when Warren Buffett entered 
the picture. The Oracle of Omaha wasn’t 
much of a hockey guy back then, but 
since buying the Whale and keeping it 
in Connecticut, he’s immersed himself in 
the team and the city. 

It was Buffett’s clout that helped sway 
Patriots owner Robert Kraft to move the 
Pats here in 2001, even after he’d got- 
ten cold feet and considered keeping the 
team in Massachusetts. 

The Pats are New England’s team as 
always, but now, also Connecticut’s team 
and Hartford’s team. Without the Pats as 
tenants at Adriaen’s Landing, it’s hard to 
imagine what would have become of UConn 
football, which consistently fills 65,000- 
seat Travelers Stadium on Saturdays—a 
warmup act for the Pats on Sundays. 

Last week the Huskies beat Big Ten ri- 
val Michigan in a battle of top 10 teams. 
Coach Randy Edsall, who turned down an 
offer last year to coach at Ohio State, is 
in the running for Coach of the Year. 

There’s a chill in the air and a long line 
outside Gordie Howe’s on Trumbull Street, 
one of the many popular bars and restau- 
rants outside the Aetna Center. 

Unbeaten UConn and the unbeaten 
Pats are both home this week, and UConn 
basketball talk is heating up. But tonight, 
that all takes a back seat to hockey. The 
Bruins are in town, and the first-place 
Whalers are ready for them. 

Hartford has never been more alive. 
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Cities at a Crossroad 


As life in the 21st century becomes more involved, the challenges facing big cities continue to mount. 


As Stamford mayor Michael Pavia pre- 
pares to leave office, he’s reminded of what 
the City That Works has been and what it has 
become. 

Pavia, a lifelong Stamford resident who 
succeeded Gov. Dannel P. Malloy as mayor 
in 2010, remembers when downtown was a 
shell of its current self, when development 
was less robust and parts of the city were 
ravaged by crime. Though poverty and high 
crime rates persist in some neighborhoods, 
his successor will inherit a city with the 
fastest-growing population and perhaps the 
most economic upside of any of Connecti- 
cut’s major cities. 

“T've been here all my life, and I’ve always 
noticed how Stamford continues to reinvent 
itself” says Pavia. “It was once called the 
Industrial City, then the Research City, the 
Corporate city—and now it’s the City That 
Works. I think that’s an appropriate slogan 
because it works in every area and that suc- 
cess is apparent.” 

Stamford’s rise has been one of the state's 
biggest urban success stories over the past 
decade. It recently moved past Hartford 
to become the state's third-largest city by 
population, and could top New Haven and 
Bridgeport in the not-so-distant future. 


Downtown, once crime-ridden, is now 
flush with restaurants, bars and shops built 
in part around a group of national and inter- 
national businesses with a significant pres- 
ence in the city.’ Stamford is home to the U.S. 
headquarters of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
(RBS) and the American sales and trading 
headquarters of UBS. It’s also home of NBC 
Sports, which recently moved from New 
York City, and to the studios of the Yankees 
Entertainment and Sports network (YES). 

At a time when all of Connecticut's major 
cities are in various stages of attempted re- 
vitalization, Stamford stands as a model of 
suCCeSS. 

Ed Canady, head of U.S. public relations 
for RBS, says the city presents “a unique 
blend of benefits” for RBS, including prox- 
imity to Manhattan and a Fairfield County 
location close to where many customers and 
employees live. “In addition, Stamford offers 
a vibrant and growing downtown business 
district with a broad array of shops, services, 
restaurants, arts and events, Canady says. 

Meanwhile, up the Gold Coast in Bridge- 
port, the poverty rate of 20.8 percent is more 
than double that of Stamford, Norwalk or 
Danbury, which, after the Park City, are the 
biggest municipalities in Fairfield County. 





By Jennifer Swift 


Despite this, Mayor Bill Finch touts a boom 
in new housing as a sign that the city is 
poised to grow and become more diverse. 

“When people drive past Bridgeport they 
see smoke stacks and think that’s our city,’ 
says Finch. “That's just a small portion of 
what we have to offer.” 

New Haven, like Bridgeport, is engaged in 
a long struggle to curb crime and improve 
education. The Elm City’s poverty rate of 
25.2 percent is the state's second-highest, 
trailing only Hartford. But officials point out 
that New Haven, home to Yale University 
and Yale-New Haven Hospital, is poised to 
continue to add jobs in education and sci- 
ence. 

While New Haven continues to grow, the 
existing problems of homelessness and pov- 
erty wont necessarily be going away. 

“I'm going to have to continue to have a 
disproportionate share of the pathologically 
addicted and mentally ill,” says Mayor John 
DeStefano Jr., who's leaving office next year 
after serving for 20 years. “New Haven will 
continue to house those people, because 
frankly, there's not a lot of places in Madison 
for them to go to live or to be supported, and 
that’s part of our role as a center city.” 

Much like New Haven, Hartford faces the 
challenges of having executive buildings on 
one street and pockets of crime and poverty 
on the next. Its poverty rate in 2010 reached 
32.1 percent—more than three times the 
state average. But Hartford, largely propelled 
by the insurance industry and state govern- 
ment, is still a major employment hub for 
workers from across the county. 

While Connecticut’s cities grow and 
shrink and reinvent themselves after cycles of 
economic change, they each still have their 
own unique identity, and residents can find a 
home that matches their own social and cul- 
tural preferences. 

DeStefano believes it’s a good thing to 
have such disparities among cities. 

“If you want financial services be in Hart- 
ford, if you want immediate access to New 
York you ought to be in Stamford,” he says. 
“Each of our cities have their own competi- 
tive advantages.” 
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Benevolent DICtALON » serriee sus 


John DeStefano Jr. has ruled New Haven for two decades, making the mayor’s office as 
powerful as It’s even been. He’s made enemies, but achieved a lot along the way. 


Feet down the tiled hallway from New Ha- 
ven Mayor John DeStefano Jr's polished of- 
fice, a group of volunteers, fueled on coffee 
and personal agendas, worked in a confer- 
ence room last April to revise the city’s char- 
ter—their very own constitution. 

Many of them had the same goals as the 
original drafters of the Constitution—to re- 
strict the powers of the king. 

The city’s splintered charter revision com- 
mission mirrors the schism of opinions on 
the 10-term mayor. There are those who be- 
lieve his hand in everything from education 
to development has done the city well, while 
there are those who dub him a dictator who 
reigned over the Elm City. 

As DeStefano prepares to leave his down- 
town office and swap his political title for one 
in the banking industry, his legacy features a 
long list of successes as well as failures, ob- 
stacles and reforms that will still be works- 
in-progress well after his departure. His repu- 
tation as a political powerhouse has been a 
result of years of careful, persistent mining 
of relationships—such as with longtime Yale 
president Richard Levin. It’s been manifested 
in major city policy changes as well as 10 elec- 
tions where the incumbent was unbeatable. 

The night after he made history in Novem- 
ber 1993, securing the widest margin of vic- 
tory of any mayoral race in city history, the 
mayor-elect sat confidently in an office chair 
at campaign headquarters on Whalley Av- 
enue, his feet resting on the desk. 

“Tm really excited to start governing,’ he 
said hours after securing victory. 

Governing is precisely what he's done, and 
like all elected officials, he’s faced the chal- 
lenge of doing too much or not enough. Al- 
though there are serious issues facing New 
Haven—including high taxes and crime 
rates—it has become a model for school 
change and immigration reform under 
DeStefano thumb. In August, the city held 
a ribbon-cutting opening a new school in 
East Rock, the 37th project funded by the 
citys $1.6 billion school reconstruction plan 
started in 1995. Yet the city still languishes to 
close its achievement gap, one of its primary 
education goals. 

Shovels are also in the ground to bring com- 
panies to the city as promised 20 years ago, 
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and reforms in other areas, including the po- 
lice department, abound. He has spearheaded 
immigration reform in his culturally diverse 
metropolis, making it among the first in the 
nation to offer undocumented immigrants 
identification cards. 

Within his first days in office, DeStefano 
spoke of the biotech industry as a possible 
savior to the citys weak economy. That vi- 
sion may not be fully realized until 2015, after 
DeStefano departure, when Alexion Phar- 
maceuticals finally opens its doors as anchor 
of one of the New Haven’s largest develop- 
mental undertakings, Downtown Crossing. 
That project—another ambitious vision—will 
replace the Route 34 highway corridor with 
boulevard streets and commercial and resi- 
dential development. 

Convincing the state Department of 
Transportation to eliminate an entire state 
highway for economic development is just 
another example of DeStefano exerting his 
political clout on New Haven’s behalf. The 
move angered motorists; the mayor spun 
it with rhetoric about job creation and in- 
creased business opportunities, and it even- 
tually was approved. 

DeStefanos biggest political challenge 
came in 2011, when Jeffrey Ker- 
ekes, a budget watchdog, vol- 
leyed to unseat him, charging 
that people were tired of DeSte- 
fanos overarching rule, telling 
supporters, “I will treat this city 
as one I live in, rather than one | 
reign in.” DeStefano bested Ker- 
ekes by 1,600 votes. 

In November, voters will not 
only elect DeStefano's successor, 
but when they vote on the char- 
ter revisions, they will be voic- 
ing their opinion on how much 
power a mayor should wield. 

“We have a very strong may- 
orally run city—and DeStefano took full ad- 
vantage, says Gary Doyens, member of New 
Haven Citizens Action Network, a citizens 
watchdog group. “He consolidated power 
and strength. He wielded it from zoning and 
policy to the board of aldermen and all the 
committees. There wasnt anything he didnt 
control directly or indirectly.’ 


HOW TO READ THE CHART 


The chart at right shows the Connecticut's eight 


cities. The best possible rating is 1 and the worst 
is 8. For information on the sources used to 
compile this chart, please see page 49. 





Thanks largely to thriving local 
economies, good local schools and 
relatively low crime rates, Stamford 
and Norwalk earned the too two 
spots in our inaugural ratings of the 
state’s eight biggest cities. 

It’s probably not a coincidence that 
Stamford, which is growing faster 
population-wise than any other city in 
the state, earned the top spot. 

The City That Works is the state’s 
hub for financial services jobs, with 
UBS and RBS providing hundreds 
of high-paying jobs downtown. NBC 
Sports recently moved its headquar- 
ters from New York, and Bridgewater 
Associates, a hedge fund with more 
than 1,000 employees, is scheduled 
to move to Stamford from Westport. 

Stamford also has the lowest crime 
rate in the group and ranks second in 
both culture/leisure and education. 

Norwalk, just two towns to Stam- 
ford’s east, tops the group in educa- 
tion and civic engagement and ranks 
second in economy and third in crime. 


January 2013: New 
Haven Mayor John 
DeStefano Jr. an- 
» —nounces that he will 
) not seek reelection. 


i) 


November 1993: A victorious .™ 
DeStefano celebrates winning his rs 
first mayoral election. : 
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2012 graduation rate ........cccccceeeeeeeee 87.9 
JHE NENY SU ETI $124,000 2013 median sale Price sccccceccox $357,000 
7. Waterbury $101,516 7 equalized Mill rate.........c cc ceceessseeeeeeeetees 14.8 























FP WAF MUI) Gl se cicsitttesitinstvstciuistienshiasttatssieidl 216.14 
2013 best restaurants awards...........c008 15 
crime rates up close VOLEE TUM caitinasononinssanonditenalantiennnpa 18.54 
Source: 2012 "Crime in Connecticut" report from Con- 3 sola 39 807 
necticut Department of Emergency Services and Public 50419 gradu sari tei 76 9 
Protection. Crime rate per 100,000 people. p01 o-median<ale orice a. $935 000 
Each box represents 5 incidents COUN ZEG MM FANG. ws cceusstedsn acs omeaaiesieiens 16.15 
Mi MURDER I) BURGLARY PIC rating ...ceccccscecesescseesestsesesneveseseees 241.93 
= RAPE lj LARCENY 2013 best restaurants awards... 1 
lll ROBBERY ) MOTOR VEHICLE THEFT (0) (¢1 (01001010 een 78.83 
I AGGRAVATED ASSAULT i ARSON 
hartford crime rate: 5441 4 aes fae sea 
murders: 23 aggravated assaults: 965 motor vehicle Schemes be ee 
rapes: OL burglaries: 1050 theft: 802 201 2 graduation rate an so won J al ma 70.9 
robberies: 640 —_larcenies: 3467 arsons: 88 2013 median sale price... $149,950 
equalized Mill rate.........ceeceessseeseeeeeees 200 
PUG WANG si cicttasiastaticuaecsteicssiseenddnssiadniincuds 414.89 
stamford crime rate: 1849.6 SEGRE RSeeeeennEE 2013 best restaurants awards... 38 
murders: 5 aggravated assaults: 176 — motor vehicle oanee onan i ORG TUMMOUN aipicsh Sus cascade aide acaeesabnns 62.48 
rapes: 25 burglaries: 290 theft: 170 : coo 
robberies: 145 —_larcenies: 1472 arsons: 10 | aan 5 Hartford 
aa DODIN AMON ssisssssaccadniecninesiauytcaionnines 124,893 
aan 2012 graduation rate... cece 64.8 
pola eee aed fot pooled ete ett ee eet Ho 2013 median sale price ...cccsccssseeee $124 000 
ela EEEEEE EEE EEE EERE EEE EE equalized FON TALC sion ceseameonnieneeneebaaed 34.84 
S) | Se RS0S 0050S CSRS eS SESE SESS PIG PAUING svindsssrtatininiamenedvavarnuiereanandyvonesied 900 
GNENG > ~ 72> shone eee eo ee neeee 201 3 best restaurants awards 1 1 
norwalk | crime rate: 2272.1 . . wee W 65 14 
murders: 3 aggravated assaults: 192 motor vehicle bridgeport crime rate: 4699.5 
rapes: 9 burglaries: 250 theft: 111 murders: 22 aggravated assaults: 744 — motor vehicle . . 
robberies: 68 larcenies: 1354 arsons: 4 rapes: 388 burglaries: 1377 theft: 868 6 (tie) Bridgeport 
robberies: 606 larcenies: 2908 arsons: 25 DODIN AMON ivdsacsceaisuieensntxsiavyitcetionnanel 146,425 
2012 graduation rate........cccceeeeeeeeee 66.3 
Pe ee TTT | 2013 median sale price... $1 44 6/0 
BREE EEE EEE EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE lized mill rat 97 07 
HS OSSERERER EOE ORS latch toholela fale COUGIZCO WM TOG wupiasisessanvint teradevestens : 
sepia DLL PIC rating...sessssccssssssesssssssesessienee 398.04 
| |. | PLELELLL CLLELELL 2013 best restaurants awards.........cccccue 5 
danbury crime rate: 2117.6 eee icc csesesaswaus maa VOtCr TUPMOUt. ss sccccssssescsssssecsssssseeeesensee 52.22 
murders: 1 aggravated assaults: 40 motor vehicle a 
rapes: 23 burglaries: 287 theft: 74 new britain crime rate: 4288 6 (tie) New Britain 
robberies: 49 larcenies: 1201 arsons: 6 murders: 3 aggravated assaults: 130 — motor vehicle (Ul TOs cedesuna-ceuecssatesnmeaensesven: 73,153 
rapes: 5 burglaries: 775 theft: 393 2012 graduation rate... 60.8 
| robberies: 179 larcenies: 1749 arsons: 0 2013 median sale price... $124 000 
unit panes SQUAUZES MN MALES wsiectryraeigentdainnaranaeys 26.7 
PEST H | PIC rating)...cecseccscecssecsseeseresssecesteesseee 410.08 
aries | HE BEEEETHIHY Ee 2013 best restaurants awardS.........ccccee 2 
| EEE VOTER TUNMOU csutiinatooinsietnpansienceaiosdwdsanndat 63.09 
acces SEEeeeeeAueed E44 CEREEEESICS 
BEBOSaD 
suseeeuuunuees / Waterbury 
PEE ECE pot tote te te ba dete a fad ee aed aod ed ae ald a | 
BE EEE RES ERR ES fone Pei es icf es | nes ae Se ees [ef fe ap anaes esa aes defecate ea population eee 1 09,91 o 
BEE EEE Ener er BEER EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 2012 graduation rate... cece 62.6 
ET lUlUlUlt~C”C”C”C:C ELM NE eee B SR ESE eR Ree Ree eee Coss | | 
2013 median sale price .............. $101,516 
new haven crime rate: 6521.8 waterbury crime rate: 4457.4 EQUALIZED MII TALC... seessessetteseeesnnteen 31.15 
murders: 17 aggravated assaults: 956 — motor vehicle murders: 5 aggravated assaults: 131 motor vehicle PIC AHN sceneries 438.67 
rapes: 58 burglaries: 1464 theft: 721 rapes: 7 burglaries: 662 theft: 513 2013 best restaurants awards..........c. 2 
robberies: 844 larcenies: 4440 arsons: 13 robberies: 185 larcenies: 3538 arsons: 8 VOtEr TUPNOUL..........cccccccceccccccececcccccececce 56.09 
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Looking for a home on a budget of $175,000 or less? Several of the best 2 Cornwall 
options are near the Massachusetts border. 








With the lowest crime rate, the highest-ranked public schools and the third- popman —e—e—e——— Wee 
most robust local economy in the group, Colebrook edged out Cornwall—an- PE TANG seers emetmiainaeirias 1188.9 
other town in the Northwest Corner—for the top spot in this group. 2012 graduation rat... sees 94.3 

Thompson, the state’s northeastern-most town, is also near the top of the 2013 median sale price....... $148,750 
list, as is Stafford, also on the state line in Tolland County. CQUAIZEO FIN TONG cosessacsmarssavatasese 9.79 

This group does have some geographic diversity, though. If you’re interest- PIC rating eect 149.16 
ed in an affordable town along the shoreline, you might consider Westbrook, 2013 best restaurants awards........... 0 
which ranks second in civic engagement, second in economic success and voter turnout ....................-ccc.. 92 59 
third in education. 

,° Westbrook 

DOME OM wscciiennlettsinennnaseren 6,954 
CHIT TAG iiisansisorendiendaamanantninwagion 138.8 
2012 graduation rate... 91.5 
2013 median sale price....... $162,500 
equalized mill rate wo... 12.22 
PIG ANG ccenasencsanacan tins anaes 201.52 
2013 best restaurants awards........... | 
NOLEY TUPMOUE sccctecetnericerdeccadccacaeses 81.3 

* A(tie) Thompson 
= DOPUIALION .....cccccscsceseeseesseseeeen 9,435 
a 6 (Aled cllaeyrn oe nee ear 812.1 
ee 2012 graduation rate... 80.1 
2013 median sale price... $122,000 
equalized mill rate wo... 14.43 
FUG TAG sescctctttncticnstamaccieveaaten 261.47 
2013 best restaurants awards........... 0 
MOT SE TUTIO UE coc ecte Shores aerenectexe 76.19 

4 (tie) North Stonington 
OC UAT OMsaccchanteretnasenntenivaiacutess eon 
ORIG FAO i chatecastaegsteeviceanscuvenices 1387 
7 C O CS e frO O k 2012 graduation rate... 87 
2013 median sale price... $172,000 
population Ti keh os So cs ee ets 1,476 equalized mill rate wo... 15.08 
PUG AG cccictcaeterininwetenerssosnisscie 221.68 
STG TUS rr recone onan toate eerste beast ent oaemaeipaeseenatoe 491 2013 best restaurants awards........... 0 
2012 graduation ate ....c.cccccecccccseseseccesecesceseseseseeseseesesereecetereree 93.2 MOTEN MOON desseesseereanaspeeenae bee 
2013 median Sale Price .......cccceccceccceseeeteteteeeeeeeees $135,000 4 (tie) Stafford 

; DO OUIAUON sccaicutiiiuinind tends vebiammudia 12,072 
CQUANIZEC. IN ALC snicarsiinroinevnsinainndsinnsinundnaasisastiualowadnantiatibiadeninsunt 16:65 SE ee Jee 
Pe WANING) oetisesetecanosatxecueteacsiesgeusteseseaesdaaeeee sete etae ee 216.59 2012 graduation rate... ee 88 
2013 median sale price......... $141,250 
2013 DEST TESTAUANIS GWEN Ss siciaciainnssavsaenoswiratnvinnnanncinataiinier eaten 0 equalized mill rate cecccccccecccseee 18.37 
MOUGL EPG casas taentearteecateneneieents abet pataeed a tarseniesdeseteeaeenute tens 78.58 Pe aul) tecnica sneer erin 
2013 best restaurants awards............ 0 
Voter TUPNOUT uo... eceeeee eee 16.38 
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MEDIAN HOME SALE PRICE 


up to $174,999 


MEDIAN HOME CULTURE/ COMMUNITY 
* = TOWN SALE PRICE CRIME Tact): ENGAGEMENT EDUCATION |} ECONOMY | TOTAL 
ODUM ATOM m.cassssievesicvaigwsesnavanisesiovns 


a e152 | Aobrook | srasono | 1 | te | 6 | 1 | 8 | 
ZO 12 QlAQUATION TALC seseninscinnsostiecniricnn 99.2 2. Cornwall $148,750 pa] wf 4 | 4 | ot | 38) 
2013 median sale price «ss: $118,750 3. Westbrook Reza A | ee ea 8 fe en 
equalized Ml FE 20.88 4.(tie) Thompson $1200 | 5 | 9 «| tlt 
Pe eee mnemecrvenierene 64 Atio)N. Stonington 172000 | 17st) 
2013 best restaurants awards... 0 
voter turnout 15,49 
8 Willington a Witingon | steoaso 2k 
inet ecient rc 
aise nertonenensness 73 Vsaspeqe ston 88 tT 
ZONZ GPACUANON, FAUC tecnisssacerestuneonmeievseaden Oz 
2013 median sale price... $169,250 
equalized Mill rate..........eceeeseeeeeeees 16.45 








Bie fltidesecsnesscececaceomanet 36,83 + 13.NorthGanaan = $149,950 | 10 | 2 | 34 | 6 | 8 | 83 

2013 best restaurants aWards....c..cscescesseee 0 14. Plainville $170,250 38 | 5 |B) Tt 8 

GUE WRN sieves seas dioedosee 76.71 15, Montville sieo.000 | i¢ | 2 | 17 | 19 | 10 | 86 | 
9 Enfield 

FSO NOUN sativa cos sanleaseeoesetemmrcncwautenetees 44 686 

Spoon ay 18, Sterling $160,000 | 15 | 34 | 3 |B 

sift aW eee ec ncecasces eo 19. Manchester acho |) | Se || eo (Se |) 

507 nedlan SAS PHS eatettinen! $158,250 20. Winchester sieo75 24 | oo? ||| 10 | 

equalized mill rate.....ssssssnsesneeee 16.08 21. (tie) Killingly gi39s00 | 13 | 14 | 16 | 30 | 29 | 102 

PIC rating).nscssecnsenesenseensen 258.52 21. (tie) Lisbon g166,250 33 | «ot | tt || 8 802 

ere iso wm) 

YE UAE i neues teuelal s | #1 1 |e 
10 Sprague a 

a a (Ane (eam tw wt oe Te] ae oe 

ethene AC a os 

212 GALEN | ap eentwintr | sions | a? | || a | 

2013 mean Sle Ce ann$128.000 0 Pant Tv. Co hi aa ae we airs 

SL 1699 fap puna a a re 

PIC rating .......cecceeccccecceseveeeeeeeeeeeeveeees 307.74 

2013 best restaurants awards... 0 

Voter tUMNOUL.. cece eeecceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 79.46 

: 


33.WestHaven $185,000 311 
26 
HOWTO READ THE CHART «Windham == $106,500 28 39 


The chart at right shows the 39 towns with a median 
home sale price of $175,00 and under. The best 


3 
39 
36. New London $125,263 
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possible rating is 1 and the worst is 39. For infor- 
mation on the sources used to compile this chart, 39 30 26 171 
please see page 49. 
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If you're thinking about a home in a town with low crime and good schools, 
and have a budget of $225,000 or less, there are a bevy of options spread 
across the state. 

Barkhamsted, nestled in the Litchfield Hills, and Union, over in the Quiet 
Corner, come out tied for the top spot. 

Barkhamsted is there thanks largely to top five finishes in both education 
(No. 3) and crime (No. 5.). Union's rank comes courtesy of having a strong 
local economy (No. 2). 

If having a choice of good restaurants is a bigger priority for you than good 
public schools, Groton—ranked No. 1 in the group for culture/leisure—is a 
nice option, as are Middletown (No. 2) and Morris (No. 3.). 





). Barkhamsted - 


DOPUIATION wo. eee 3,/76 = equalized mill rate... iene 
CRIP (AIG sccrmornensninan smteretanss ASG —— PIGTAUING iceinconsneranita'ensncunnies 230.06 
2012 graduation rate... 93.2 2013 best restaurants awards........ 0 
2013 median sale price ....$209,500 — voter turnout... eee, 18.26 


DO DUNAUION asctesstceccecccescceceersesysces 893 
TIMING AVG aisersaecedetenarnttenseandon: 048./ 
2012 graduation rate... 88 
2013 median sale price ....6211,250 
equalized mill rate... 14.34 
PIG WAWNG rasereteatieetececcces: 212.54 
2013 best restaurants awards........ 0 
(6) (= ae a6) 0] aeeeeereenennrrereeree: 83.23 
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Marlborough 


DOD UIATON sisivsnarinacestngetnisssseswsters 6,410 
CTU ING VA se steak ratte pamsime el 064.9 
2012 graduation rate... 90.5 
2013 median sale price....... $219,000 
equalized mill rate wo... 20,21 
PI PNAC spiskotadeeusrtoarsienenaiinan 231.64 
2013 best restaurants awards........... 0 
WOLETTUNMOUL wosscacecceneemnaraessmienass 80.39 
Woodstock 

OO COU i sitsantuiadatiGedeassreyede: 7,945 
COTTE AIG a accccsianenstiseniacaesoan 617.4 
2012 graduation rate... 95.4 
2013 median sale price....... $182,500 
equalized mill rate wo... 13.81 
PCs a GC Nosconindteiientetedatendnensta 219.78 
2013 best restaurants awards........... 0 
VOter tUMOUT .......cceecceeeeeeeeeees 79.38 

Southbury 
OO HOI initotitorintersecnuene vasa: 19,873 
CFIME Fate oo... eeceeeeeereeeeteeeeeees 929.9 
2012 graduation rate... 93.6 
2013 median sale price....... $200,000 
equalized mill rate wo... 17.13 
Pall NG is aetetcannstocunei Paen ans crmnien 224.51 
2013 best restaurants awards........... 0 
VOLET TUPMOUL csciesisuinemaceniainncoonchss 80.03 
Norfolk 

Uo CUCL rrr a tee sree 1,698 
COME. FANG sca actaieetepuceatenetaahencorasnes 143.3 
2012 graduation rate... 93:2 
2013 median sale price....... $224 448 
equalized mill rate oo... 16.29 
PO WEG incisntenesdeceaduaeainnacta 210.25 
2013 best restaurants awards........... 0 
VOter tUPMOUT ......cceeeceeeeeeeeeees 79.04 


TIANNOOOW WOVE 


/ Middlefield 
]0)¢]9 10) eee nen renters nteree toner 4,436 
CHIME TANG cou cteenacientieuvsscaioonentactontnse 473.9 
ZO OPAGUAON TALC seed icsduciwsiacedvunanevnntes Ofz 
2013 median sale price... $192,500 
CHUAN ZEMIN TALC ss snsssicdataicanonsnuaiinnnatesnsiins 19.49 
PUG FADING secscisisenicitusdn vsinielotpiieinteater iaaawast 239.11 
2013 best restaurants aWardS.........0:cccceee 0 
POET TENN i crcices cet devarestetunet or aesanalibas (gals 

8 Columbia 
DOPUIATION ssscitecsinsicrssasssrenasnentanetenureensis Bi f 
Cd A) cd colts Peeeteerenerenrerm ntrry ne one rete crrr 68/7 
2012 Graduation rate ........cccceeecseeereees 87.9 
2013 median sale price... $205,500 
equalized mill rate... cece eeeeeeeen 17.36 
PIG TUNG sactavsrtarasiunciiwalctdieitacadvnsannisicn vile 229.92 
2013 best restaurants awards... 0 
WOTETTUMMOU sors vieincesiantientdtenctnnsoeagiuta cation 84.5 


9 East Hampton 


PUG afc caszantotapit abiricteasioneateteents 12,989 
OMS TIE scerdransdes valetsuiacnoncceatanmenvwnce: 1094 
ZU T2 OFAGUATION FETC x cvinssamitsrnacmvdeens 945 
2013 median sale price... $191,526 
SOUANIZEG MUN TAC veri tiniavinsenncvenssavenevedas 17.5 
PIG TEUDING ssstcersivenisinnén snsavesnensvoesavovnasienade 239.03 
2013 best restaurants aWardS.........0ccceee 0 
VOTER TUT OUN otic tvnidtacottatutdpieiiolinanieinates 78.76 


10 Deep River 


OU AUIGT Jccutoketeiatacmnistatanseneleiaeinmuent 4,639 
CRITE FANG wi icterervtenacinnnayreinrnciarsamouena 637: 
2012 Graduation rate ........cceceeeseeereees 91.9 
2013 median sale price... $217,500 
equalized Mill rate... eeceeeeeeeseesseeeeen 16 
PUG Wee ONDE i sesiestott citeindiionieattnndnebeoicstacth wis 234.15 
2013 best restaurants awards... 0 
DOLE T WOO sstlenasdctasieteacctncnstnicastsetets 76.02 


HOW TO READ THE CHART 


The chart at right shows the 44 towns with a median 
home sale price between $175,000 and $224,999. 


The best possible rating is 1 and the worst is 44. 
For information on the sources used to compile this 
chart, please see page 49. 





MEDIAN HOME SALE PRICE 
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24. (tie) Coventry $187,250 
24. (tie) Portland $220,000 20 
26. Bozrah $177,000 
27. Ashford $197,00 
28. Voluntown 220,00 


29. Wethersfield $224,00 
30. Wolcott $190,00 
31. (tie) Salem $222,500 
31. (tie) Newington $190,000 
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Those searching for towns with low crime, quality public schools and vibrant ) 
culture but not willing or able to pay the hefty price of living in one of the state’s “ G lasto N b U ry 





most expensive towns have plenty of options in this group. POPULATION ssccuoncesoueueseeatycencnneete 34,454 
There's a good deal of geographic diversity here. While the top seven towns CRIME (OTE sevsccie noptociuaneeesices 1098.1 
in the top home value group are all in Fairfield County, going a bracket down 2012 graduation rate... 95.9 
In home value leads to four of the state’s eignt counties —Hartiord, Litchfield, 2013 median sale price ....... $983 000 
Middlesex and Tolland—being represented in the top eight. | | 
equalized mill rate ........ccccceeees 21.06 
Simsbury, with the best public schools and second-highest voter turnout in —_ Te 
the group, landed in the top spot, with Glastonbury and Granby—two other PaING iecorsteiaeheegeainaenri a 
towns with excellent public schools—following in the top three. 2013 best restaurants awards.......... | 
Those who put more emphasis on culture and leisure might consider the VOLET TUMMIOUL wnersinaeedenecitannta iit 89.08 


up-and-coming scene in West Hartford or the coastal amenities of Stonington. 


Granby 


OO UICIO tieintnsonnteaiiunha saat 11,291 

: CTUMS Te icsecteetensenadceemereeeenaeon 1008.5 

—_—" Bae ef Eva LA. ei 2012 sicciaiass ue SEEREEEEEEEE 97.4 
Ree ae pe SE ala 2013 median sale price ....... $247,500 

REN ie | equalized mill rate vcs. 21.33 

PIG TAME iter remtatinancsicniseceneagnn 224.46 

2013 best restaurants awards........... 0 

VOTED TUMOUT isa cernicnssnetnsiancinna’ 86.22 


Bridgewater 





ODUM ON Vicinisiniiinsiatccurtt cieisetendnes 1,/16 
Gilitcg cll eee errr te ee 623./ 
2012 graduation rate... 89.1 
2013 median sale price....... $270,000 
equalized mill rate wo... 11.24 
~ PIG TUNG wscininecenniahanta ti taanhieain 145.83 
S mM) S 7" U ry 2013 best restaurants awards........... 0 
Voter TUPNOUT ..... eee eeeteeeee 94.79 
OUT QUIOMT cmsicvted anacersnnsosonnsaea-ecsunheoundesdan scpscnpeveese ee ncraniracees inci 23,026 
GIS WA rss es nt pectic roe netgear mriesesaeat ecoensd eater no ay ir 183.8 0 = Goshen 
FO NZ ClaCUa OM: (ANG snsssni smaneacectsianaa sna geazanneina metensieuiasensenema ines 95.6 a aaa 
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6 Durham 
DODUAMON ievseausissnitenaiseeuseninicedisvaaaonibne 7,403 
CRIN TENG secretes ston bictdasieneeseeiignnmnsincosns 472.3 
2012 graduation rate ........cccceeeeeeeeeee 97.2 
2013 median sale price... $293,500 
equalized Mill rate.......... ce eceeeseeeeeeees 19.19 
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2013 best restaurants awards...........ccccee. 0 
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HOW TO READ THE CHART > 


The chart at right shows the 41 towns with a median 
home sale price between $225,000 and $299,999. 


The best possible rating is 1 and the worst is 41. 
For information on the sources used to compile this 
chart, please see page 49. 





MEDIAN HOME SALE PRICE 
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Just about every town among those with the highest median property values 2 [) orl Qe Nn 
offers minuscule crime rates, world-class public schools and a thriving local 


economy. Of course, residents of some of these towns pay dearly for those POD UAT GM srcecmsseceacamstaaecniee 20,942 
characteristics. Median property values in four towns (Darien, New Canaan, crime rate... ccc. 493.5 
Greenwich and Westport) were more than $1 million in the first half of 2013. 2012 graduation rate .ecccecccssec 96.5 
Because we're comparing towns with relatively similar median home values 2013 median sale price .... $1,325,000 
this year, we left cost of living out of the ratings formula. But median home | | 
value is supplied in the breakout boxes we’ve included in print for the top 10 CQUAIZED MU TALE ssessssseerseersiesen 8.70 
towns—and online at connecticutmag.com for every town—so it’s well worth PIC Paling... esses ieee 49.14 
taking a look at. 2013 best restaurants awards........... 1 
Interestingly, though, the most expensive towns didn’t fall neatly into the top voter turnout ............................. BA 17 


of our ratings. Ridgefield, which has the eighth-highest median home value, 
edged out Darien and New Canaan for the No. 1 spot, thanks to the lowest 


crime rate and highest voter turnout in the group. 3 Ni eC\W Can aan 
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2013 median sale price .... $1,145,700 
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MEDIAN HOME SALE PRICE 


$300,000 and up 
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Does the independent flown 
otill Make SeNSe’? sy sisanaiceon 


“In this part of the Union political life had its origin in the townships; and it may almost be said that each of them originally formed an 
independent nation.” —Alexis de Tocqueville, on the New England town 





The people of Pipestave Swamp, some- 
times called Cow Plain and later West 
Farms, had a problem. They were a part of 
the town of Wethersfield, governed by the 
Wethersfield town meeting, and worshiped 
at Wethersfield’s parish. But the church and 
the town meeting were far away, across steep 
Cedar Mountain, and just getting there and 
back could be an arduous, all-day affair. So 
they successfully petitioned Wethersfield in 
1712 to create a separate parish, and to have 
their own minister. In time, the two halves of 
Wethersfield developed separate institutions, 
finally divorcing in 1871 when Newington 
incorporated as a wholly separate town. 

These problems of geography, religion and 
democracy led to New England's distinctive 
form of local government: the independent, 
incorporated town. In the early days of English 
settlement the church and state were intimately 
tied together. Settlers drew parish lines based 
on families’ ability to travel to church, and soon 
they set up a local government based along the 
same lines. This is why so many towns seem to 
radiate outward from the town green and the 
old church with the white steeple. 

In Connecticut, this system of 169 separate 
towns, so different from the system of coun- 
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ties, townships and cities used in the rest of the 
country, has served well enough for centuries. 
It was especially useful early on when towns 
developed in relative isolation, cut off by ge- 
ography and distance. But in this age of fast 
travel, faster communication and increasing 
regional cooperation, its worth asking: Does 
this system still make sense? 

House Speaker Brendan Sharkey has a pas- 
sionate interest in finding ways for towns to 
cooperate to deliver services more efficiently. 
One of Sharkey’s projects is the Munici- 
pal Opportunities and Regional Efficiencies 
(M.O.R.E.) commission, which focuses on 
cost efficiency through regional collaboration. 

The big problem for our system of towns 
right now, says Sharkey, is the property tax. 
“Towns and cities develop and search for 
revenue-generating projects and programs 
that are not in the best interest of the over- 
all state,” he says. The constant struggle for 
resources is harmful, in his opinion. Because 
each town raises property taxes separately, 
he says, “you pit town against town for re- 
sources. You dont get the kinds of efficien- 
cies you could” 

The situation gets worse when it comes to 
the cities. New Haven alderman and may- 





oral candidate Justin Elicker believes that the 
property-tax system favors suburban towns 
over cities. “The challenge that we face in New 
Haven is that we have an incredible amount 
of non-taxable property, such as the hospi- 
tal [and] the universities, that makes it difh- 
cult for us to fund our government,’ he says. 
“Some would say that we actually subsidize 
the suburban towns in some ways, because 
New Haven provides jobs and services the 
surrounding towns don't necessarily have. 

As for town and city working together, 
Elicker says, “Historically, surrounding 
towns have been unwilling to cooperate. Part 
of that is the relationships between mayors 

. and partly it's because suburban towns 
are benefiting from the current system.” He 
thinks that cities would benefit from seeing 
county governments, which were abolished 
in 1960, return. “I would love to see more 
of a county government structure,’ he says, 
though he thinks it’s unlikely to happen. 

“Regionalism would help us in many 
ways, he says, but admits, “We need to start 
small. We need to build a level of trust be- 
tween the towns.” 

Ivan Kuzyk, director of the state Office of 
Policy and Management's Statistical Analy- 
sis Center, also sees the system of small, 
independent towns as harmful to cities. His 
A Hartford Primer and Field Guide, writ- 
ten while he was director of the Cities Data 
Center at Trinity College in 2001, states that 
“The city’s inability to incorporate surround- 
ing land has been cited as a cause of the city’s 
decline.” 

Kuzyk still believes this is true. “Hartford's 
inability to expand between the 1920s and 
1960s did incredible harm to the long-term 
economic and social prospects of the city,” 
he says. “Seventeen square miles of land 
is simply, in my opinion, too small a 
space to operate viably as a city.” 

Kuzyk believes that middle-class 

flight to the suburbs was especially 
ruinous here because it took tax dol- 
lars across town borders. “Cities 
west of here, those that were able 
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to expand, simply absorbed their suburban 
populations—holding on to their middle-class 
populations with their tax dollars,” he says. 

New England cities rarely ever annexed 
surrounding towns (Boston being the no- 
table exception). But in other cities where 
annexation and conglomeration was more 
common, “the results ... were more diversi- 
fied populations,” says Kuzyk. “Which really 
is what a healthy city is all about.” 

Yet, the news is not all bad. “T think we're 
better off without the county system, because 
with county government comes county bu- 
reaucracy and county taxes,’ says Sharkey. He 
believes that the existing regional planning or- 
ganizations—based on the 13 state-designated 
planning regions established in the 1950s, and 
created to carry out a variety of regional plan- 
ning and other activities—can promote and 
coordinate regional interests the way counties 
would, but without the massive cost. 

Enfield Mayor Scott Kaupin believes that 
the current system has plenty of advantages. 
“One of the advantages is the role of local 
control, with decisions being made as close 
to the residents and taxpayers as possible,’ he 
says. “When you're dealing with services... 


BEAUTIFUL KITCHENS start with great ingredients 


people like to pick up that phone and speak 
to a decision maker.” 

Kaupin asserts that while there are plenty 
of hurdles to regional cooperation, there are 
also successes. “There’s a tremendous amount 
of cooperation between communities in the 
capital region,’ he says. “What’s good for the 
region is good for the town as well” 

Theres also the possibility of relieving the 
property-tax pressure on cities and towns. 
“One thing we can do [to help cities] at the 
state level is take direct action on property 
taxes, says Speaker Sharkey. His M.O.R.E. 
commission recommended phasing out 
some taxes, including an ill-fated proposal to 
axe property taxes on Cars. 

For all its flaws, the independent New 
England town is a remarkably durable insti- 
tution, and it continues to evolve, sometimes 
slowly and painfully, with the times. 

“Human nature is that people want to be 
in control, says Mayor Kaupin. It was true 
for the people of Pipestave Swamp, who 
looked at the mountain and decided to do for 
themselves, and it’s still true of Connecticut's 
people today. For that reason, the indepen- 
dent town is likely to endure. = 
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MOVE. 


ISN’T TIME YOU MADE 


YOURS? 


New location. New look. New styles. And 
new memories that will last a lifetime. Say hello 
to your new old triend—Hattield & Company. 
www.hatfieldjewelers.com 


HATFIELD & Co. 


1875 E. Main Street | Torrington, CT 
Phone: 860.489.4367 
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showplace. Shop New England’s largest selection of lighting, fans, decorative 
hardware, home accents and more! Let our CERTIFIED LIGHTING SPECIALISTS 
help you create the perfect lighting design. 


RESTORATION ay 


www.myRLG.com 
Across the street from 
Connecticut Lighting Centers 


SOUTHINGTON 860-621-7585 
RT 10 WAL-MART PLAZA (I-84 EXIT 32) 


HARTFORD 860-249-7631 
160 BRAINARD RD (I-91° EXIT 27) 


Open 7 Days and 5 Nights 
www.CTlighting.com 
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The effort to boost economic development in Storrs includes more visitor-friendly shops and restaurants. 


G rowtn S D U fl By Pat Grandjean 


As UConn’s transformation continues, Storrs is trying to grow along with it. 





What becomes a world-class university 
most? A world-class university town—or 
so goes the thinking concerning UConn at 
Storrs, as our state university grapples with 
Gov. Dannel Malloy’s proposal Next Genera- 
tion Connecticut. The $2 billion initiative is 
aimed at stimulating the state's economic de- 
velopment by greatly expanding educational 
opportunities, research, and innovation in 
science, technology, engineering, and math. 
Toward this end, over the next decade the 
university will hire 200 new faculty, recruit 
approximately 6,500 additional undergrads 
and overhaul programs and facilities at the 
main and branch campuses in Stamford and 
Hartford. 

But great scholars do not live by textbooks 
alone apparently. They tend to be attracted to 
universities surrounded by thriving town cen- 
ters, the kind enjoyed by schools such as Penn 
State (State College, Pa.), the University of II- 
linois (Urbana-Champaign, IIl.), or New Hav- 
en's Yale University. So says Howard Kaufman, 
managing member of Leyland Alliance LLC, 
the New York-based development company 
immersed in creating Storrs Center, what ev- 
eryone hopes will be a thriving retail, service 
and housing district close to (but both inde- 
pendent of and cooperative with) UConn. It’s 
an overdue change for Storrs, a subdivision of 
the town of Mansfield that previously offered 
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little more than a couple of fading strip malls 
and a dilapidated restaurant (Kathy Johns) 
along the university's main drag, Route 195. 

“The idea of trying to create a true town cen- 
ter has been around for about 50 years now, 
says Cynthia van Zelm, executive director of 
the Mansfield Downtown Partnership (MDP), 
a coalition made up of university representa- 
tives, townspeople, local businesspeople and 
other professionals. Planning didn't begin in 
earnest until the MDP gelled in the °90s, and 
began working with Leyland Alliance in 2004. 

Keynotes of the plan Leyland ultimately 
developed, using land largely purchased 
from UConn, have included the creation of 
two new streets (Royce Circle and Wilbur 
Cross Way)—courtesy of a $6 million grant 
from the Federal Transit Authority—and 
four neighborhoods (Town Square, Market 
Square, Village Street and an as-yet-unnamed 
residential area). Already in operation are a 
322-unit apartment building (The Oaks on 
the Square), a variety of restaurants and ser- 
vices and a few mom-and-pop retail shops. 
Several businesses are new, such as Genos 
Grille, an American restaurant owned by 
UConn womens basketball coach Geno Au- 
riemma; others have been relocated to the 
center, like Storrs Automotive, a local fixture 
since 1975. 

Businesses situated along Town Squares 


Dog Lane have been in operation for nearly a 
year. How are they doing? Depends who you 
ask. Irene Schein, owner of Storrs Automotive, 
at first found it mighty rocky to move from a 
highly visible position on 195 to her current, 
somewhat hidden digs at 11 Dog Lane. She 
was faced with double the rent, from $1,700 
a month (“Id been on university property, 
which is always cheaper,’ Shein says) to $3,400 
a month, plus new expenses for property tax, 
insurance and advertising. 

“I told the developers I needed another 
service bay in addition to the two the garage 
had previously had, otherwise Id never gener- 
ate the business I needed to keep up,’ she says. 
Leyland built Schein her three-bay garage, but 
rather than making the bays 26 feet deep, to 
accommodate larger vehicles, workers built 
them at 21 feet, causing a two-week shutdown 
while readjustments took place. “I thought I 
was dead,” says Schein. “Luckily, I'd set up an 
agreement with Leyland that would allow me 
to walk away without repercussions if the busi- 
ness failed.” 

Now, the outlook is brighter. “This isn’t as 
much of a suitcase town as it used to be,’ she 
says. Because UConn has stepped up its sum- 
mer curriculum, student summer enrollment 
has grown from 300 to 800, giving a potential 
boost to business owners resigned to endur- 
ing totally dead summer months. “T just had 
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my busiest July ever,’ says Schein. 

Other businesses still in the planning 
stages include a Price Chopper supermarket, 
UConn-run medical, dental and urgent-care 
centers, a 100-room hotel, the Connecticut- 
based day-care and preschool service Educa- 
tional Playcare and more housing (apartments 
and condos or town houses). An annex of the 
UConn Co-op bookstore is moving in, as is 
the university's much praised Ballard Institute 
and Museum of Puppetry. The latter will have 
a performance space “for theater and other 
events, says Leyland’s Kaufman. 

Observers are divided about the impact 
Storrs Center will have on the larger commu- 
nity. When the project was first on the draw- 
ing board, both MDP and Leyland envisioned 
more shopping options at the center, from 
national chain stores to unique boutiques. 
That kind of mix, it was thought, would bring 
customers from as far away as West Hartford, 
even though West Hartford is home to Blue 
Back Square, and neighboring communities, 
like Manchester and South Windsor, also have 
their own shopping hubs. 

“I think of downtown Durham during my 
graduate school days at the University of New 


After you indulge your good taste at our unique collection of shops, satisfy 
your taste buds at one of our fine restaurants. It’s a must-have experience you 


Hampshire, when we had mens and wom- 
ens clothing stores, independent bookstores 
and beer and pizza joints right across from 
campus, says Roger Adams, recently retired 
president/CEO of the Windham Chamber of 
Commerce. “This is not that. But given the 
current economy, and the changes going on at 
UConn, maybe this is what's required.” 

Others carp that blending medical services 
and retail is a recipe for failure. Says one anon- 
ymous source involved in economic develop- 
ment, “Medical clinics don’t draw customers. 
If youre sick, youre not going to shop and 
lunch after seeing the doctor.’ For his part, 
Kaufman advises patience. “Attracting retail 
turned out to be harder than we thought,’ he 
says, but hes hopeful that once Storrs Center 
develops a bit more, store owners will come 
to him. 

Its the smaller towns—contiguous rural 
communities like Tolland and Willington— 
for which Storrs Center may have the greatest 
impact. “It's a great thing to have nearby,’ says 
Christina Malhose, first selectwoman of Wil- 
lington, “because we don't have a downtown 
either—a place to walk around, get something 
to eat and just socialize.” i 


won't want to miss. Call 1.888.226.7711 or visit mohegansun.com. 


Your son will 
succeed. 


fore School 


@ All Boys Boarding School for 
young men who have not 
yet realized their full potential 


@ 100% College Placement 
@ 1:1 Tutorial Program 
@ 5 week Summer Academic Program 


@ Located on scenic Gardner Lake 
in southeastern Connecticut 


860.823.3361 


admissions@stmct. org 
stmct.org 


For more information, see page 90 





THE SHOPS 
AT MOHEGAN SUN 


Shops: Bare Minerals « Brewster's Trading Post * Brighton Collectibles * Brookstone * Caché * Cascade Electronics * Chico’s * Citizen Watch « Clay Pipe * Coach 
Dylan’s Candy Bar « The Essentials * Everything Under The Sun « Galina’s * Godiva Chocolatier » Landau « Lush « Lux Bond & Green « Margaritaville’s Smuggler’s Hold 
The Old Farmer’s Almanac General Store » Once Upon A Time Toys « Oriental Fine Arts & Crafts * Puma « Sephora « Spin Street « Sun Shoes « Sunglasses USA * Swarovski 
Tiffany & Co. © Tommy Bahama « Trading Cove « Trailblazer » Yankee Candle Restaurants: Ballo Italian Restaurant & Social Club « Ben & Jerry’s * Bobby Flay’s Bar Americain 
Bobby’s Burger Palace * Bow & Arrow Sports Bar « Chief’s Deli * Dunkin’ Donuts » Frank Pepe Pizzeria Napoletana « Geno’s Bagels, Sweets & Subs * Geno’s Fast Break 
Geno’s Pub « Hash House A Go Go « Imus Ranch Coffee « Jasper White’s Summer Shack « Jasper White’s Summer Shack Express * Jimmy Buffett’s Margaritaville 
Johnny Rockets « Johnny Rockets Express « Krispy Kreme Doughnuts * The Lansdowne Irish Pub & Music House « Michael Jordan’s 23.sportcafe * Michael Jordan’s Steak House 
The Original SoupMan ¢ Seasons Buffet * SolToro Tequila Grill * Starbucks Coffee * Sunrise Square Food Court « Todd English’s Tuscany « Virgil’s Real Barbecue 
Wok-On by Geno’s Fast Break 


Coming Soon: bluwire 


Conveniently located in Mystic Country. 
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BELOW: DOWN ON THE FARM 

This light and bright farmhouse kitchen designed by 
Lindy Weaver of Cos Cob met her client’s requirements 
for an open, casual space where a family of six could 
gather comfortably. The designer says her aesthetic 
goal for the space was to “provide a clean, modern 
feel to a very traditional layout.” Hence, the single 
exterior wall is awash in windows, and light colors 
were selected for all the surfaces except the rustic 
wood floor. Doing double duty as a work surface when 
needed, the farmhouse trestle table from Orrick & 
Co. gets a mildly modern vibe from the light fixture 
and black metal chairs. The cabinets are custom, the 
countertops Calacatta marble, the range is by Wolf; 
refrigerators are Sub-Zero and the dishwashers are 
by Asko. Lindy Weaver Design Associates, Cos Cob, 
lindyweaver.com. 


RIGHT: MODERN, WITH A FOREIGN ACCENT 

Space was the first challenge Burke Cheney faced 
when he took on this project in Easton. The designer 
from Deane, Inc. in Stamford had to configure a 4-foot 
range, 4.6 feet of refrigeration and cabinetry on a single 
14-foot wall. The other constraint was the opposing 
wall with fireplace only 11% feet away. A slim but 
hardworking island solved the space/workflow problem, 
but it was also important to give the compact space a 
sense of style. By using a ribbon-striped sapele wood 
formed in gentle waves, says Cheney, he was able to 
“give a furniture feel to the piece while softening the 
hard-edged, square-cornered nature of the kitchen’s 
block forms.” For a personal and exotic touch, the 
clients’ wooden screen from Thailand was mounted to 
panels and hung on stainless steel rollers to conceal a 
niche for the coffeemaker. At last: an appliance garage 


with panache! Deane, Inc., Stamford and New Canaan, 
deaneinc.com. 
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utiful Kitchen 


Classic ingredients, blended well, By Maria LaPiana 
Kick kitchens up a notch... 
no matter your taste. 





itchen trends come and go—some more gracefully than others. 

The appliance garage comes to mind. In theory, hiding unsightly 
os small appliances behind flush tambour doors makes sense. But now, the 
countertop-guzzling storage solution only dates your kitchen. What of 
stainless steel appliances? That's a trend that has certainly held its own, no? 
Yes ... and no. Lately, even the ubiquitous stainless, long sought-after for 
its no-nonsense commercial feel, is being edged over (if not out) by a new 
generation of finishes, among them the warm, gray low-gloss metallic hue 
called “Slate” by GE, and the season's newest darling, white. Yes, white (as 
in the first fridge you ever had). Whirlpool’s new “Ice” collection, which 
they're calling the “new stainless,” is—believe it or not—all the rage. 

So if trends can be fleeting, what's the best recipe for a gorgeous kitchen 
you ll love for a long time? Classic ingredients—the best you can buy—all 
chosen in concert. 

Divine your style. Most of us know instinctively what kind of space will 
make us happy. Often, the style of the rest of a home will dictate the design 
direction a kitchen will take, and it’s always wise to respect that relation- 
ship. Time-honored kitchens abound in Connecticut, because so many 
fine kitchen designers call it home. In the interest of offering up a balanced 
menu, here are five styles that we promise will satisfy for years to come. 
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RIGHT: EMBRACING TRADITION IN MADISON 


A grand-scale mantelpiece flanking a six-burner cooktop defines this traditional space designed by Kira Van Deusen and Gerard Ciccarello of Covenant Kitchens in 
Westbrook. Dark-stained floors, chocolate-brown walls and a rich walnut-topped island lend an air of formality to the kitchen. Contributing to its softer side are the 
painted white island base and Carrara marble countertops. Designer Van Deusen explains that “strategically placed glass-front upper cabinets and double-glass 
cabinets bring a bit of sparkle and air to this kitchen, allowing light from the table nook windows to flow through into the kitchen space.” Substantial pendant lamps 
provide task lighting with style. Covenant Kitchens & Baths, Inc., Westbrook, covenantkitchens.com. 
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Ladbeonal 


A formal, elegant look that calls to mind 
kitchens found in fine American or Euro- 
pean homes of the 18th, 19th and early 20th 
centuries. More is more in traditional kitch- 
ens; they typically feature furniture-quality 
cabinetry constructed of cherry, walnut or 
mahogany—in classic styles ranging from 
Victorian and Georgian to Federal and Re- 
gency—with ornate moldings and trim. 

Smooth, substan- 
tial countertops (often of granite or marble), 
rich woods and details that lend interest. 
These spaces are usually quite ample, featur- 
ing islands that serve as massive centerpieces 
that complement wall cabinetry. 


Chintz window treat- 
ments, jewelry-inspired hardware, crown 
molding—lots of it. 


cont 


Characterized by clean (often horizontal) 
lines, modern, industrial-style materials, 
sleek finishes and a penchant for geometric 
shapes. Simplicity rules in contemporary 


CONTEMPORARY 


kitchens, which tend to be as much about 
function as form. They usually go easy on 
color (monochromatic schemes are popular), 
texture and pattern, as a reaction to the high- 
ly patterned and detailed kitchens of yore. 
Flat-panel doors, 
consistent spacing, minimalist hardware, the 
absence of ornamentation. No (or very few) up- 
per cabinets are features of many contemporary 
kitchens; open shelves serve as storage instead. 


Glass backsplashes, 
modern metal seating and naked windows 


(if possible). 
? 






A casual, inviting space evocative of 
the friendly, open kitchens often found in 
country homes (whether on a farm or not). 
A farmhouse kitchen is usually sweet and 
charming with an emphasis on socializing. It 
isn't fussy, although today it’s just as likely to 
be fitted with high-end appliances as it is an 
antique pine table-cum-island. 

Painted white 
cabinetry, beadboard (on the ceiling or 
around the island or both), a classic farm- 
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house (apron) sink are signature features; 
checkerboard floors and glass cabinets are 
optional but strongly recommended. 

Anything homespun, 
plus baskets, barnwood floors, bin pulls and 
soapstone counters. 


a 
Not a style as such, this kitchen is more 


about materials choices than decorating. The 
green designer's mantra is keep things simple 
and resources to a minimum, so green kitch- 
ens tend to be less detailed than most. Du- 
rability, function and the use of reclaimed/ 
recycled materials are hallmarks of an eco- 


friendly space; the idea is to make it last— 
with materials that are fresh but not neces- 
sarily new. 

Energy-efficient 
appliances, chemical-free materials (from 
flooring to cabinetry), good ventilation and 
natural lighting. 


Countertops made 
from recycled materials, room for recycling 
and mix-and-match dinnerware. 


commercial 


Stainless steel (almost) says it all; today’s 
commercial-style home kitchen is stream- 


lined and functional. It places a premium 
on open storage, several prep areas and ma- 
terials that wipe clean. At minimum, a six- 
burner range with multiple ovens and warm- 
ing drawers is required. This kitchen is all 
about serious cooking and plating food with 
finesse. 


Flexible faucets 
and deep sinks that combine high-tech en- 
gineering with efficiency for easy rinsing and 
washing—no matter how many dishes have 
piled up. 

A hint of warmth. Try 
dark woods, natural backsplashes and dishes 
and flatware that don't scream “diner.” 
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A prototype commercial kitchen like this one allows a designer to 
dream big—within certain parameters, of course. Vincent Cappello 
of Putnam Kitchens was commissioned by Marco Barallon at Clarke 
to incorporate top-of-the-line appliances into a project that would 
suit even the most exacting culinary professional. Cappello exceeded 
everyone’s expectations by featuring “Pacific Rim” custom cabinetry 
from Bentwood Luxury Kitchens along with a 48-inch range in the 
island (technically a peninsula), a six-burner cooktop with steam 
faucet on the back wall, double ovens, a large workhorse of a sink 
and a Swiss-made fixture that features sinks, drainboards, cutting 
boards and more—in the round. The seductive combination of 
ebonized oak, ash and bamboo, plus a unique Caesarstone quartz 
countertop, truly takes this practical space to the next level. Putnam 
Kitchens, Cos Cob, putnamkitchens.com; Clarke Showroom, South 





BELOW: GOING GREEN IN REDDING 


Norwalk, clarkecorp.com. 


This ample kitchen designed by Jodi Hook for Klaff’s easily met our criteria for an outstanding contemporary kitchen, but it was the mix of eco-friendly materials that 
ultimately made it our go-to green space. These include formaldehyde-free cabinetry, stainless steel counters made of 75-percent recycled scrap metal, concrete 
countertops that use minimal energy to fabricate, a LEED-certified recycled glass backsplash, reclaimed barn-wood ceiling and beams, low-voltage cable lighting, 
and all Energy Star-rated appliances, including a Sub-Zero refrigerator and Miele dishwashers. To achieve this fresh look, designer Hook expertly blended traditional 
architectural elements with the sophisticated, spirited style of her clients, in order to create what she describes as “the core of this family’s home.” Klaff’s, Danbury, 


klaffs.com. 


Fell 
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| NEW ENGLAND RISING STAR 
| Dyy-aged. steaks: and Courvotster: Crean: 
| North Atlantic Lobster with fresh drawn butter 
: The night shies will shine brightly as we 
RAISE UP THE STOLI DOLIS 
ow Open in Hartford. 
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REVIEWS, RECIPES, RESTAURANT LISTINGS | EDITED.BY VALERIE SCHROTH 
cents 
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White churches with tall steeples. Colonial taverns where Wash- 
ington could have slept. Cozy-quaint Main Streets lined with an- 
tiques shops, tiny art galleries, a bakery, sometimes a restored movie 
theater giving the multiplex a run for its money. Tourists travel from 
afar to admire and photograph the sites and sights and poke into the 
shops. It’s fun to do and when the short November days draw to a 
close, we like to have dinner in the best restaurant in town—which in 
some instances is worth a trip from anywhere. 


Elm x 
New Canaan 

New Canaan, with three white churches on its town green and a 
Main Street with tall trees, brick sidewalks and lampposts hung with 
flower baskets in summer and capped with snow in winter, looks like 
a movie set. And it’s determined to stay that way. With sweet little 
shops all in a row militantly resisting urban sprawl, it’s possible to 
stroll from the post office to the movie theater, to the library, to a 
bakery, as well as to virtually any restaurant in town—and there are 


Command Central: Chef Brian Lewis (at left) in his element at Elm, his first solo venture. 


>» 


Small-Town Charmers 





BY ELISE MACLAY 
SOME OF OUR FINEST RESTAURANTS CAN BE FOUND TUCKED AWAY IN A CAREFULLY PRESERVED HISTORIC SMALL TOWN. 


many: French, Italian, Spanish, Chinese, Latino, Thai, Mexican—and 
most recently a bold, bright cutting-edge take on farm-to-table New- 
American cuisine. 

Elm is a showcase for the considerable talents of chef Brian Lewis, 
who is perhaps best known for his collaboration with actor Richard 
Gere in developing The Barn and the Farmhouse at The Bedford Post 
in Westchester, but he has also cooked with legendary chefs like Jean- 
Louis Palladin and at famed restaurants including Luteéce, Oceana 
and Sign of the Dove in New York City. 

Elm is his first solo venture. And venture, he does. Almost ev- 
erything on the menu is new and different in some way. My food- 
ie friends and I, bored with same-old same-old, found it thrilling. 
Others might not. Or not for every day. But to step from the brick 
sidewalk of a studiously quaint Connecticut village into the wild blue 
yonder of contemporary decor and innovative cuisine by a world- 
class chef is an experience not to be missed. 

Elms bar and adjoining dining room are elegantly minimalist. 
Muted colors, long stretches of wall decorated only with two large 
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Brian Lewis’ 28-day-aged rib eye is a star at Elm in New Canaan. 


paintings of sand, sea and sky—plus a huge 
screen in the bar projecting the image of a 
flower, opening, swaying, dropping green 
seeds, one by one, onto green leaves. Mes- 
merizing. Fun. 

Arriving well ahead of the Friday night 
crowd, my friends and I found the space 
soothingly suave, almost Zen-like, the per- 
fect staging for the culinary drama that be- 
gan to unfold. From a curtain-raising shot 
glass of chilled cucumber soup with a hint of 
mint to a denouement of roasted pineapple 
with passion-fruit sauce, our meal intrigued, 
surprised and delighted. 

We began with a small plate of the crispiest 
soft-shell crab imaginable. Served with shiso 
(Japanese basil), tabouli and spiced yogurt, it 
was a mini-meal, perfectly cooked and pretty 
to look at. Blue prawns, too, were beautifully 
prepared and presented, tandoori-roasted 
and served with green chickpeas, a radish 
and a tiny sweet pepper. 

Clearly we had begun forking our way 
around the world, starting close to home in 
Wilton with a salad of Millstone Farms Little 


RATINGS 
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Gem lettuces in lemon-dill dressing, queso 
de mano (handmade soft white cheese) and 
brioche croutons. Hudson Valley contrib- 
uted foie gras, which chef Lewis embellished 
with hibiscus granola, wild huckleberries 
and gold husk cherries. I liked this so much, 
it pained me to share. 

Main courses were equally creative. 
Slow-baked Maine halibut was spiced with 
vandovan curry, one of India’s mildest, and 
garnished with mission figs and lemon and 
honey marmalade. Atlantic monkfish came 
with squash, pine nuts, black olives and pro- 
sciutto. In each case, the quality of the ingre- 
dients was notable. Beef brisket, for example, 
was made with Wagyu beef. Exceptionally 
tender and flavorful, it was served with sea 
urchin tempura. I know, uni is oogly, but 
tempura-frying sea urchin (or uni) changes 
its texture completely. Be brave. I was and 
was rewarded with one jazzy surf and turf— 
tiny, tasty tidbits of uni, beef brisket, kimchi 
and duck-fat potato. I'd go for it again. 

The heartiest dish we tried was a 28-day 
dry-aged prime rib eye steak served with a 


*&& Superior * * Very Good 


rich wild mushroom, “bone-marrow” and 
brunella wine sauce and warm panzanella 
salad. Expecting a slice of bone with its trove 
of marrow, we were disappointed to discover 
the marrow was in the sauce. 

Portions are small but satisfying, the way 
we all should be eating all the time. It’s also 
a way of tasting a great many dishes at the 
same meal. If you want chef Lewis to choose 
for you, there are five- and seven-course 
chef’s tasting menus, which he calls “season- 
al and spontaneous.’ Besides built-in portion 
control, it’s easy to satisfy other dietary re- 
quirements. One of my guests was on a glu- 
ten-free diet, so in addition to the basket of 
excellent bread, we were supplied with a plate 
of Parmesan crisps—all cheese and no wheat. 
Carb-counters, too, should be happy here be- 
cause Elm’s chef sees no need to balance ev- 
ery single plate with starch. Withal, there was 
some lovely handmade pasta on offer, along 
with various potato and rice creations. 

There was also dessert, an irresistible 
temptation to go wild in a rococo way. Roast- 
ed pineapple was glazed, caramelized, laved 
with passion fruit coulis and topped with co- 
conut ice cream. Warm chocolate cake was 
lily-gilded with something Id never had be- 
fore—cream cheese frosting ice cream, unex- 
pectedly piquant. Butterscotch pudding was 
embellished with chocolate crumb, cranber- 
ry jam and almond brittle. The cookie plate 
included adult-pleasing versions of chocolate 
chip and lemon-lavender sugar cookies. 

A lot of delicious things go on at Elm: 
private parties at the chef’s table, counter 
seating facing the open kitchen, cooking les- 
sons by chef Lewis, Sunday night supper (a 
bargain at $35). A fabulous Sunday brunch 
includes Scottish langoustine with Anson 
Mills grits; sweet pepper frittata with goat 
cheese; black mission fig and Chioggia beet 
salad with Gorgonzola, walnuts and dande- 
lion greens—not to mention house-made 
pepita granola with berries, yogurt and agave 
nectar. 

Elm may or may not be your cup of chest- 
nut soup spiked with cognac and foraged 
wild mushrooms. There are no humongous 
cowboy steaks, no mountains of French fries. 
But discriminating gourmets looking for a 
new food adventure will find it here. 


Elm 
73 Elm St., New Canaan 
203/920-4994, elmrestaurant.com 


Dinner Tuesdays through Thursdays 5:30 to 9:30. 
Friday and Saturday 5:30 to 10. Sunday brunch 12 
to 2, supper 5 to 8. Wheelchair access. Major credit 
cards. Price range: appetizers $8 to $17, entrées 
$18 to $48, desserts $12. 


* Good Fair Poor 
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Chefs on Their Game 


BY ELIZABETH KEYSER 


VENISON, QUAIL, DUCK AND WILD BOAR ARE SHOWING UP ON LOTS OF CONNECTICUT MENUS THIS FALL. 


Blame Walt Disney. His cute anthropomorphized birds, rabbits and 
deer may have had a lasting effect on American eating habits. But those 
running from the thought of dining on Thumper and Bambi, are missing 
out, say game enthusiasts. “Bambi’s been dead for 50 years,” says Adri- 
enne Sussman, chef-owner of Adrienne in New Milford. Indeed, hunting, 
cooking and eating game is a fall tradition holding strong in Connecticut. 
(Hunting season runs from October to February.) Hunter-chefs cook 
pheasant and duck at home for family; others are content to doing game 
dinners at their restaurants. Whether it’s a homecooked meal, a hunt- 
club feast or an elegant restaurant dinner, they pair game with earthy 
root vegetables, mushrooms and fall fruits. 

Legendary chef, cookbook author and Connecticut treasure Jacques 
Pepin had plucked, broken down and cooked plenty of game in France, 
but never hunted before he came to the United States. In those days, 
it was more of a social occasion with other French and Italian chefs. 
“We'd bring a copious picnic,” he says. “I’m a pretty lousy shot, but still 
I’ve managed to get pheasant, quail and chukar” (a type of wild pigeon). 
Pépin once organized a hunt in Connecticut with Pierre Franey for 
about 15 hunters; they stayed at a lodge, feasting and drinking a barrel 
of Beaujolais Nouveau. Pépin’s especially fond of woodcock, which 
he roasts whole in a very hot oven. In the classic preparation, the liver, 
heart and interior fat are removed after cooking, chopped and mixed 
with sautéed shallots and Cognac, then spread on toast (fried in butter, 
of course). The canapé is topped with pieces of the woodcock and pan 
juices deglazed with white wine. While Pépin hasn’t picked up his shot- 
gun In years, If he sees a dead deer on the side of the road, he stops. “| 
take it home and bone it out,” he says. “I’ve gotten quite a few that way 


Pietro Scotti takes a breather 
with faithful friend and hunting 
companion Dante. 





over the years. Otherwise, It goes to the dump.” 

When Pietro Scotti first saw Connecticut, it reminded him of Ischia, 
the wooded island in the Bay of Naples where he hunted as a boy. Today, 
the chef-owner of Da Pietro’s in Westport (dapietros.com) belongs to 
Fairfield County Fish & Game and hunts with his English pointer, Dante, 
and fellow chefs Tom Isidori of the Fairfield Country Club and Stephen 
Maronian of Sweet Lisa’s in Greenwich. Scotti’s bird-hunting outings 
at Schreiber’s Farm in Oxford have become a sought-after ticket with 
novices. (You go home with a plucked, dressed bird ready for cooking.) 
Hunting and raising animals to eat are so natural to Scotti that when his 
kids saw a dead squirrel in the driveway, they asked, “Did Daddy kill it 
and do we have to eat it?” (No, and no.) Half a Long Island duck (farmed) 
is always on Da Pietro’s menu, often with wild cherries and Calvados. 

Chef Matt Backe, on the other hand, is no hunter. “| don’t even know 
anyone who hunts,” he says. The annual game-and-beer-pairing dinner 
he’s cooked at The Half Door in Hartford (thehalfdoorhfd.com) every fall 
since 2006 lets him be creative. He likes to “mix it up.” Last year, his 
Asian quail legs were served with guava compote, paired with a sweet, 
citrusy Pilsner, Dogfish Head’s My Antonia. Backe’s quail comes from 
Broken Arrow Ranch in Texas, as does the dinner’s free-range venison, 
antelope and wild boar. The dinners sell out every year. 

When Adrienne Sussman, of Adrienne Restaurant in New Milford 
(adriennerestaurant.com), started cooking in the ’80s, game was really 
wild. “It was a completely different creature” from the farm-raised quail, 
pheasants and venison that USDA and state health codes now require 
chefs to use, she says. In those days, she had to pick through the quail 
for buckshot. “You had to macerate it to mask gaminess and break down 
fibers because it was tough,” she recalls. Today, even local wild venison 
is as tender and mild as farm-raised. “They eat flowers—they don’t work 
hard for their food anymore,” Sussman says. Game has been featured on 
Adrienne’s menu since it opened in 1996. “It’s healthy and lean,” she 
Says. Quail and venison are served year-round. This month, Sussman’s 
roasting maple-glazed quail stuffed with wild rice and pecans. Pheasant 
will be a special, she says—“individual pheasant potpies, very tradi- 
tional, with pearl onions.” 

Edward Allen has hunted all over the United States. The executive 
chef of Foxwoods Resort Casino has just applied for his Connecticut 
hunting license, but in the meantime Mark Genereux, assistant chef at 
Cedars Steakhouse and an avid hunter, has been providing Allen with 
birds and venison. Most restaurant diners prefer lean cuts like tender- 
loin. Chefs prefer the “off-cuts,” says Allen. At home, he braises game 
with onions, carrots, celery and wine. Game Is a special, not a regular, on 
Foxwoods’ menus. Scott Mickelson, executive chef of Paragon, makes 
bacon from wild boar from Texas. Eric Post, executive chef of Cedars 
Steakhouse, makes wild boar loin chops, crusting them with heavy mus- 
tard and pairing with fruit. 

The crisp air, early morning light and camaraderie of walking through 
the woods Is what Fritz Knipschildt loves about hunting. Growing up 
in Odense, Denmark, he hunted with his grandfather. “You got dressed 
up for hunting,” he says. “They were very organized hunts, 20 or 30 
men.” Fritz and a dozen kids walked with them. Their job was to flush 
the birds. The men stood “in a half moon,” guns raised to the skies, 
shooting. At lunch they repaired to a hunting cabin to eat thick yellow 
Split-pea soup and sausages. Today Knipschildt, whose Chocopologie 
Café serves cakes and chocolates, not game, hunts every fall with chef 
friends in Hunter Mountain, N.Y. He brings pheasants home to South 
Norwalk and invites friends over. “| do it very, very rustic,” he says. “| 
braise the bird with root vegetables and serve it with mashed potatoes, 
and maybe a truffle sauce.” 
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River Tavern «*'% 
Chester 

Farm-to-table fruits and vegetables, sus- 
tainable seafood and humanely raised, hor- 
mone-free meat and poultry, once the con- 
cern of a few, is now passionately espoused 
by enough of the general public to constitute 
a green revolution in restaurant dining. 

Like most revolutions, there is legend and 
lore and even a bit of romance about it, which 
brings us to a small, quaint town on the Con- 
necticut River, where Jonathan Rapp, chef- 
owner of River Tavern, fired one of the first 
salvos in the save-Connecticut-farms foray. 

He did it with Yankee ingenuity, help from 
likeminded neighbors and friends and consid- 
erable get-up-and-go. He simply loaded a kitch- 
en stove onto his bright red 1955 Ford F600 
flatbed truck, parked in a cornfield and cooked 
a delicious locally grown meal for guests at a 
fund-raising, consciousness-raising dinner to 
support local agriculture. The event sparked 
“Dinners At The Farm,’ the popular summer- 
time series of benefit dinners involving more 
and more farms and getting better each year. 

But eating is believing and I hadnt dined at 
River Tavern itself for years—which explains 
the fact that on a recent Tuesday evening I was 
strolling down Chester's main street to sample 
what Jonathan Rapp and his team are up to. 

River Tavern honors the quaintness of its 
location with an exterior that looks like what 
it is—a storefront in a 19th-century building. 
Inside, it reimagines the word Tavern to re- 
semble a stylish contemporary art gallery on 
Manhattan's Upper East Side. Indeed, much 
of the artwork is by Sol Lewitt, who lived in 
Chester for much of his life. Who says you 
cant have fun with food and art? Not me, 
I thought, when I arrived 10 or 15 minutes 


A quiet moment at River Tavern before the crowds descend. 


before my friends and was graciously led 
through the bustling bar and seated in the 
equally crowded dining room. Facing a win- 
dow wall overlooking Pattaconk Brook, with 
the open kitchen on my right, I had plenty to 
look at while I waited. 

When my friends arrived, we ordered gua- 
camole and chips for the table. Made to order 
with freshly peeled, perfectly ripe avocados, 
a hint of heat, a wisp of cilantro, each flavor 
nuance precisely tuned to contribute but not 
dominate, this was a guacamole to remem- 
ber and come back for. Happily, there was a 
heaping bowl of dip and the thin crisp-toast- 
ed pita chips were piled high. 

Generous portions, we were to discover as 
our meal progressed, are one of River Tavern’s 
heartwarming features. Everything about the 
place seems to say: Why skimp, when earths 
bounty in all its green-gold glory waits to be 
picked, peeled, sliced, chopped and cooked 
creatively? River Taverns grilled prime strip 


Two Connecticut Winners 
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When premium California sun-dried tomato brand Bella Sun 
Luci ran a recipe contest last year, they were surprised at the 
response. “We received more than 1,000 entries and tested and 
tasted all of the recipes,” says owner Mary Mooney. Winner of the 
$2,500 Grand Prize: Amanda Digges of South Windsor, 44, for her 
Rotini with Sausage and Italian Vegetables (/eft). “It was a tough 
| competition, but she clearly stood out for her unique and Innova- 
tive recipe,” says Mooney. 
: When she found out she’d won, Digges says, “I almost dropped 

| the phone. I’d actually forgotten all about entering.” When 
she’s not at her day job, as Director of Operations and Financial 
Management for Global Finesse in Hartford, Digges loves cooking 
and swapping recipes. “This is a recipe |’ve been making for many 
years,” she says. “It’s kind of evolved over time, but I’ve always 
used the Bella Sun Luci sun-dried tomatoes.” 

BTW, amazingly, 2nd place ($500) was won by another enter- 
prising Connecticut cook, Sarah Meuser, for her Sun-Dried Tomato 
5 Cod with Shallots, Mushrooms & Fresh Basil (right). To see both 
| recipes go to connecticutmag.com/recipecontestwinners. —V.S. 





steak, for example, wowed us with its size, 
scent and sizzle when it arrived atop a jewel- 
bright salad of heirloom tomatoes and moz- 
zarella, basil pesto and grilled garlic croutons. 

Of course, there are light bites for light 
eaters as well: A duet of marinated Gaetas, 
the pearl of Italian black olives, and vivid 
green Castelvetranos, their color and flavor 
complementing each other. Half a dozen raw 
oysters with cocktail sauce. A single ear of 
fresh corn, perfectly grilled, served solo on 
a small plate. There are two menus to choose 
from at River Tavern—a bar menu and a din- 
ing room menu, but wherever you sit, you 
can order from either one. We sampled both. 

From the bar menu, I chose and loved a 
salad of local greens, blueberries, soft arti- 
sanal cheese, almonds and poppy-seed but- 
termilk dressing. Both menus are revised daily 
to reflect the “pick of the field” and the catch 
of the day. As a result, the Atlantic swordfish 
we ordered was a triumph of fresh taste and 
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texture. But in this instance, generosity almost 
undid art by way of embellishing the fish with 
an overabundance of, well, everything. Almost 
engulfed in fregula, local greens and olive- 
poached cherry tomatoes, the noble fish sailed 
in on a surfboard of grilled eggplant. The ac- 
coutrements were good but the fish would 
have been better without. Grilled skate, a more 
delicate fish, was slightly overcooked and al- 
most overwhelmed with lobster sauce, tomato 
and bacon bread crumbs. But everything 
worked together to enhance a buttermilk- 
fried chicken leg—corn bread, stewed black 
beans and salsa verdi. The South rides again! 

An interesting dish, especially for vegetar- 
ians, was listed as a “Main” on the bar menu 
and turned out to be a huge, ultralight frit- 
tata topped with local vegetables and cheddar 
cheese, served with fresh mixed greens. 

The list of desserts, all made in in the 
kitchen, is short and choice and changes fre- 
quently. We were in luck. Bittersweet choco- 
late soufflé topped the list the night we were 
there. We ordered it at the start of our meal as 
our waitress advised us to do because it was 
baked to order and entailed a 20-minute wait. 

When it was time for dessert though, it took 
a long time to arrive. Perhaps we expected too 
much, but the long-awaited soufflé was disap- 
pointing, a whiff of fluffy meringue above half 
a cup of chocolate sauce. Underbaked or de- 
liberate? Call it a matter of taste. Warm date 
pudding, however, took the cake. Rich, dense 
and heady with dark rum caramel sauce, it re- 
minded me of desserts served at Chowning’s 
Tavern on Duke of Gloucester Street in Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, where I lived a long time 
ago. A taste of history is never amiss. 

All told, River Tavern is a pioneer, still 
forging ahead, showing the world how it 
should be done. The chefs cook with a light 
and enlightened hand. Eschewing rich sauc- 
es, gobs of butter or a lot of deep-frying, they 
respect the integrity of product, and encour- 
age each natural ingredient to sing out loud 
and clear, solo or together in close harmony. 
As for my quibble about overdressed sword- 
fish and skate, most of us could use a few 
more veggies, whole grains, blueberries, al- 
monds and local greens—along with whole- 
some meat and fish—especially when they 
taste great. There's also much to be said for 
dining in a charming town, in the midst of a 
lively, like-minded crowd. 


River Tavern 
23 Main St., Chester 
860/526-9417, rivertavernrestaurant.com 


Lunch Monday through Thursday and Sunday 
11:30 to 2:30. Dinner Monday through Thursday 
5 to 9:30, Friday and Saturday till 10:30, Sunday 
4:30 to 9. Wheelchair access. Major credit cards. 
Price range: appetizers $5 to $14, entrées $12 
to $28, desserts $6 to $12. 


Table Talk 


BY ELISE MACLAY 


Keep posted: When Westport decided to 
enliven its restaurant scene, It tweaked a 
few zoning regs (enabling sidewalk cafés, 
for example) and the rush was on. Everything 
from sushi to milk shakes, filet mignon to 
fiddlehead ferns was on offer as restaurants 
scrambled for space, recycling buildings right 
and left. In this musical chairs game, Post 
154 (203/454-0154, post154.com) won pride 
of place, ensconcing itself in the impressive 
limestone-and-brick building that used to be 
the Westport Post Office. The good news Is that 
154 Post chose to go first class. The renova- 
tion is stylish, comfortable and fun, the cuisine 
internationally savvy—scallops with potato 
soup, pancetta, creme de limon and truffles, 
for example, and salmon with pickled fennel 
and maple lime butter. Go post haste. 

It could be on a narrow street in Cuneo, 
a mountain village in Pledmonte where | once 
spent a month or so. Simple, straightforward, 
no ballyhoo, but the locals know where it is and 
they go—with good reason. Francesca’s Wine 
Bar and Bistro in Canton (860/352-815/7, 
francescaswinebar.com) \s like that—a mom- 
and-son place—with a twist. Mom Francesca 
Nadeau doesn’t do the cooking. Her son Jona- 
than does. The menu features innovative small 
plates, bar bites, sandwiches and larger bites 
of traditional Italian dishes like braised rabbit 
ravioli, homemade with spinach dough. Ambi- 
ence? Laid-back, Italian-style. 

Aladdin had a magic lamp and Aladin Indian 
Bistro, new in Norwalk (203/939-9040, a/a- 
dinindianbistro), must have borrowed it to turn 
“traditional” Indian cuisine into a lighter, more 
health-conscious version of itself. Many dishes 
are gluten-free, vegans and vegetarians will be 
in heaven, and the rest of us can revel, guilt- 
free, in the likes of artichoke-scallion fritters 
(pakoda), rice puffs with tamarind sauce 
(Bombay bhe/ purl), Goan seafood curry and 
more—brought to us by chef/owner Kausik 
Roy, who also owns Tawa in Stamford, and 
owner Anjum Naveed. 

Connecticut has a new Capital—steak 
house, that is, with the opening of The Capital 
Grille in Hartford (860/244-0075, thecapital- 
grille.com) opposite the convention center. The 
upscale chain’s second in Connecticut (after 
Stamford), Hartford’s Capital Grille features 
dry-aged, hand-cut prime steaks in all their 
glory, with the bells and whistles that attend a 
soul-satisfying steak-house experience: private 
wine locker membership, complementary valet 
parking, creative cocktails. (Try the Bohemian: 
Absolut peach vodka, mixed berry cordial and 
champagne.) The carpaccio is Wagyu sliced 
razor-thin and served chilled, and the surf and 
turf is a luxe seared steak topped with butter- 
poached lobster tail. Way to go, Front Street. 





ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


LECTURE SERIES 


All St. Thomas Aquinas Lectures 
take place from 5:15 p.m. to 
6:30 p.m. 





“Can You CARRY AN 
ELEPHANT?” 


11/13/2013 
Janice McLaughlin, M.M. 
President of the Maryknoll 
z=, Sisters 

How the message of Albert the 
Great is relevant today 





A ONE-WOMAN PLAY ABOUT 
THE LIFE OF DOROTHY STANG, 
SND DE NAMUR 


1/30/2014 


Nancy Murray, O.P. 
Member of the Adrian 
Dominicans 





How the murder in Brazil of an 
advocate for the poor impacts 
all of us 


“WHat WE HavE SEEN, 
HEARD, AND TOUCHED WITH 
Our Hanps” 


3/31/2014 


Brian J. Pierce, O.P. 
Province of St. Martin de 
Porres, USA 





God has taken on a human face 
in the person of our neighbor 


For details and to reserve your 
place, call 203-773-8502 or 
email alumni@albertus.edu 


View previous lectures 
in this series at 
albertus.edu/lectures 
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| Fairfield County | 


Artisan - New England A farm-to-table restaurant 
combining 18th-century classic Scandinavian design 
with New England-inspired seasonal cuisine. e Delamar 
Southport, 275 Old Post Rd., Southport, (203) 259-2800 
(artisansouthport.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Hotel Dining. L D, $$, WA 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar - Spanish Med- 
iterranean Cutting-edge restaurants serving Spanish 
and Mediterranean cuisine—including dozens of tapas. 
Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. * 63-65 North 
Main St., South Norwalk, (203) 899-0088; 18 West Put- 
nam Ave., Greenwich, (203) 983-6400; 4180 Black Rock 
Tpke., Fairfield, (203) 255-0800; 222 Summer St., Stam- 
ford, (203) 348-4800 (barcelonawinebar.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L D LS, $$, WA 


Bernard’s - French Perfectly executed seasonal entrées 
in an elegant country setting. Wine Spectator Award of 
Excellence. « 20 West La., Ridgefield, (203) 438-8282 
(bernardsridgefield.com). Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best French, Best Brunch. L (Tues.-Sat.) D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Bloodroot - Vegetarian Offers an organic, seasonal, ev- 
er-changing menu that might include Vietnamese sum- 
mer rolls, the Bloodroot burger and Mexican mole. « 85 
Ferris St., Bridgeport, (203) 576-9168 (bloodroot.com). 
Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Vegetarian/Vegan. L 
(Tues., Thurs.-Sat.) D SB, $$, WA 


Bobby Q’s Bodacious Barbeque & Grill - Barbe- 
cue ‘The real deal: BBQ nachos, baby-back ribs, the 
brisket Reuben, Burnt Ends and American Royal award- 
winning BBQ sauces top the menu. e 42 Main St., West- 
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port, (203) 454-7800 (bobbyqsrestaurant.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Barbecue. L D, $$, E, WA 


Bon Appetit Café - French This animated spot offers 
a menu of authentic French food like soupe a loignon 
and escargots a la bourguignonne. « 5 River Rd., Wilton, 
(203) 563-9002. Closed Mon. L (Tues.-Sat.) D (Tues.- 
Sat.) SB, $$, WA [%&%&* 2/11] 


Brasitas - Latin Fusion A gathering place for friends 
and family to enjoy exciting Latin Fusion cuisine, but 
with traditional accents. e 430 Main Ave., Norwalk, 
(203) 354-7329; 954 E. Main St., Stamford, (203) 323- 
3176 (brasitas.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Mexi- 
can/Latin. L D $$ 


City Limits Diner - American An Art Deco superdiner 
serving haute, ethnic, homespun and kids’ food. « 135 
Harvard Ave., Stamford, (203) 348-7000 (citylimitsdin- 
er.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best for Families, 
Best Breakfast. B L D LS, $, WA 


Dolce Cubano - Cuban You're in for a boisterous, noisy 
good time at this new waterfront stunner. On the menu: 
Havana Buffalo wings, grilled oysters with tequila and 
sage butter and classic Spanish paella. « 78 Southfield Ave., 
Westport, (203) 817-0700 (dolcecubano.com). L D SB LS 
$$ [we *& 5/13] 


eleven14 Kitchen ¢ New American Master chef Fran- 
cois Kwaku-Dongo prepares duck sausage pizza, roasted 
lobster and other earthly delights at this exciting Green- 
wich newcomer. e 1114 East Putnam Ave., Greenwich, 
(203) 698-6999 (eleven14kitchen.com). Open daily. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best New, Best Hotel Dining. L D, $$$, WA 
[wae 9/12] 


CONNECTICUT Magazine’s restaurant listings are presented as a service to our readers. Information on specialties, prices, etc., was 
supplied by the restaurateurs. Space limitations in this guide prevent us from describing every restaurant in the state; omission is not 
intended to reflect upon the quality of an establishment. The listings include restaurants we know and love, and those recommended to 
us by our readers. Advertisers are guaranteed inclusion in the month they advertise. Restaurants chosen as winners of our 34th “Read- 
ers’ Choice Restaurant Survey” are so designated. Restaurants reviewed after January 2010 are listed with our critic’s ratings (poor; fair; 
%* good; %&%& very good; %&%&%*& superior; &*«** extraordinary). Average entrée prices are based on dinner entrées: $—inexpensive 
(under $15); $$—-moderate ($15-$25); $$$—expensive (over $25). This guide is updated regularly, but it is suggested that prices 
and hours be verified by phone. B (Breakfast); L (Lunch); D (Dinner); LS (Late Supper); SB (Sunday Brunch); E (Live Entertainment); WA 


(Wheelchair Access) 





BARTLETT. 


BECAUSE 
FULL, HEALTHY 
TREES MAKE 
FOR FULL, 
HEALTHY 
LIVES. 


The trees and shrubs that shade 
us and grow along with us are 
valuable assets that deserve care 
and protection. For over 100 years, 
we ve led both the science and 
services that make your landscape 
thrive. No matter the size or scope 
of your tree and shrub care needs, 
our experts provide you with a 
rare mix of local service, global 
resources and innovative practices. 
Trees add so much value to our 
lives. And Bartlett adds even more 
value to your,trees. 


— ait ee 
BARTLETT 


BARTLETT 
| ,_ TREE EXPERTS 


SCIENTIFIC TREE CARE SINCE 1907 


For the life of your trees. 


PRUNING FERTILIZATION REMOVAL 
PEST & DISEASE MANAGEMENT 


CALL 877 BARTLETT 877.227.8538 
OR VISIT BARTLETT.COM 
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Now for iPad®! 


Take the Best of Connecticut with you wherever you go 
with the Best of Connecticut app for iPad®. 
Link to winners websites, find directions, 
view photo galleries and weigh in on who you 
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Search “Best of CT” on the App Store.” 


iPad is a trademark of Apple Inc. registered in the U.S. and other countries. App Store is a service mark of Apple Inc. 
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The Fez - Moroccan In addition to excellent Moroc- 
can fare—with small plates (kabobs, falafel salad) and 
large (slow-braised lamb shank, swordfish tagine)—The 
Fez serves up live music nightly. « 227 Summer St., 
Stamford, (203) 324-3391 (thefezl.com). Open daily. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$ 


Fin - Japanese Specializes in fresh, imaginative sushi 
and authentic Japanese cuisine. ¢ 1253 Post Rd., Fair- 
field, (203) 255-6788; 219 Main St., Stamford, (203) 359- 
6688 (fin-sushi.com). Open daily. L D LS, $$, WA 


The Ginger Man - American A New England-style 
tavern with 52 beers on tap and 80 in bottles. Offers the 
Ginger Man Burger, brick-grilled duck and New York 
strip. e 64 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, (203) 861-6400; 
99 Washington St., South Norwalk, (203) 354-0163 
(gingermangreenwich.com; gingermannorwalk.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Pub. L D LS SB, $$, WA 


Jeff’s Cuisine - Barbecue Award-winning chef Jeff 
Esaw dishes up his “New Southern Style” barbecue, fea- 
turing ribs, chicken, pork and much more. ¢ 54 N. Main 
St., South Norwalk, (203) 852-0041 (jeffscuisine.com). 
Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Barbecue. L (Tues.- 
Sat.) D $$, WA 


Joseph’s Steakhouse - American Known for New 
York-style steakhouse experience with gems such as 
prime dry-aged beef and its porterhouse steak for two. 
e 360 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, (203) 337-9944 (jo- 
sephssteakhouse.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Steak. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Kotobuki Japanese Cuisine - Japanese A full-ser- 
vice sushi bar also offering entrées such as seafood yaki, 
negimaki and sukiyaki e 457 Summer St., Stamford, (203) 
359-4747 (kotobukijapaneserestaurant.com). Open daily. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Sushi. L (Tues.-Fri.) D (Fri.-Sun.), $$ 


l’escale - French A stylish, romantic dining room over- 
looking Greenwich Harbor that serves superb Proven- 
cal cuisine. ¢ 500 Steamboat Rd., Delamar Greenwich 
Harbor, Greenwich, (203) 661-4600 (lescalerestaurant. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Outdoor Dining. 
BLDLS SB, $$, WA 


Liana’s Trattoria - /talian Liana DiMeglio’s homemade 
pastas and sauces packs ‘em in at this cozy little gem. « 
591 Tunxis Hill Rd., Fairfield, (203) 368-1235. Closed 
Sun.-Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Italian. D, $$ 


Little Pub - American Great food, generous drinks, 
seasonal menus and a lively pub atmosphere where 
you ll feel right at home. « 59 Ethan Allen Hwy., Ridge- 
field, (203) 544-9222 (littlepub.com). Open daily. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best Pub. L D $$ 


Match - New American The place for great appetizers, 
osso buco, pasta, roasted organic chicken, tasty pizzas, 
and hot chocolate soufflé cake for dessert. Wine Spec- 
tator Award of Excellence. « 98 Washington St., South 
Norwalk, (203) 852-1088 (matchsono.com). Open daily. 
D LS (Fri.-Sat.), $$, WA 


Mezon Tapas Bar & Restaurant - Latin Fusion The 
menu features an inventive mix of Spanish, Latin Amer- 
ican and Caribbean dishes, featuring locally grown and 
seasonal ingredients. ¢ 56 Mill Plain Rd., Danbury, (203) 
748-0875 (mezonct.com). Open daily. L D LS, $$, WA 


Navaratna - /ndian A pure vegetarian restaurant spe- 
cializing in the cuisine of both North and South India, 
characterized by the use of rich spices and aromatic 
herbs. e 133 Atlantic St., Stamford, (203) 348-1070 (na- 
varatnact.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Indian, 
Best Vegetarian/Vegan. L D $$ 


Ondine - French The menu might include duck foie 
gras with rhubarb-and-fig compote, whole Dover 
sole or monkfish with wild mushrooms, tomato and 
lentils. e 69 Pembroke Rd. (Rte. 37), Danbury, (203) 
746-4900 (ondinerestaurant.com). Closed Mon.- 
Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best French. D SB, $$$, WA 
[eke ke 4/13] 


Pane e Bene. /talian A cozy, unassuming spot where 
those in the know enjoy a choice menu of gems such 
as gnocchetti verdi al tartufo—petite green gnocchi in 
a black truffle cream sauce. « 1620 Post Rd. E., West- 
port, (203) 292-9584 (paneebene.com). Closed Mon. L 
(Tues.-Fri.) D, $$ [*&%* 3/12] 


Pink Sumo Sushi & Sake Café - New Ameri- 
can World-class sushi—made with only the highest- 
quality ingredients and freshest seafood—in a lively, 
upscale atmosphere. « 4 Church La., Westport, (203) 
557-8080 (pinksumoct.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


Rebeccas - New American Signature dishes include 
foie gras dumpling in black truffle broth and crispy 
black sea bass with artichoke-heart ravioli. Wine Specta- 
tor Award of Excellence. ¢ 265 Glenville Rd., Greenwich, 
(203) 532-9270. Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Over- 
all, Best American. L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


The Red Barn Restaurant - Continental Certified 
Angus beef steaks and cold-water lobster tails top the 
menu at this rustic landmark. « 292 Wilton Rd., West- 
port, (203) 222-9549 (redbarnrestaurant.com). Open 
daily. L D SB, $$$ 


The Red Hen. New American Exceptional dishes pre- 
pared from local, organic ingredients—salad Nicoise, T- 
bone steak, catch of the day—feed the body and comfort 
the soul. ¢ 1595 Post Rd. E., Westport, (203) 293-4113 
(westportinn.com). Open daily. B L D SB, $$, WA 


The Restaurant at Rowayton Seafood - Seafood 
Yellowfin tuna sashimi flatbread, seafood stew and 
grilled swordfish bruschetta are among the more unusu- 
al selections here. « 89 Rowayton Ave., Rowayton, (203) 
866-4488 (rowaytonseafood.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Seafood. L D LS SB, $$, WA 


Rive Bistro « French Eric Sierra’s sparkling new bistro 
on the Saugatuck River serves up the classics—steak 
frites, moules Provencal, croque monsieur, frisée aux 
lardons and tarte tatin. e 299 Riverside Ave., Westport, 
(203) 557-8049 (rivebistro.com). Open Daily. L D SB, 
$$ WA [K*&* 7/13] 


Roberto’s Restaurant - Classic Italian A friendly 
place for zuppa di pesce, veal portobello and orechiette 
alla Frosinone. ¢ 505 Main St., Monroe, (203) 268-5723 
(robertosmonroe.com). Open daily. L (Sun.) D, $$, WA 


Sal e Pepe Contemporary Italian Bistro - North- 
ern Italian Offers superb cuisine with a contemporary 
flair, from fresh pastas and sauces to unique specials and 
classics with a modern twist. ¢ 97 South Main St., New- 
town, (203) 426-0805 (salepeperestaurant.com). Open 
daily. L D, $$, WA [*** 8/10] 


Stonehenge - American Enjoy dining in grand style 
with a menu featuring old favorites simply prepared: 
veal Marsala, seared sea scallp and Gorgonzola-crusted 
New York strip steak. « 35 Stonehenge Rd., Ridgefield, 
(203) 438-6511 (stonehengeinn-ct.com). Closed Sun.- 
Mon. D, $$$, WA [** 2/12] 


Tappo - /talian Authentic Italian fare is on offer here, 
with dishes like carpaccio di manza, penne with seafood 
and tonno alla Siciliana, along with excellent pizza. ¢ 51 
Bank St., Stamford, (203) 588-9670 (tapporestaurant. 
com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA [** 3/11] 


Thomas Henkelmann - French ‘This refined four-star 
beauty in the Homestead Inn offers sublime seasonal 
specialties. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 420 
Field Point Rd., Greenwich, (203) 869-7500 (thomas- 
henkelmann.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Overall, Best French, Most Romantic, Best Service. 
L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Valencia Luncheria - Latin American Chef Michael 
Young serves creative and delicious South American-in- 
spired dishes, from arepas to plantain-encrusted tilapia. 
e 154 Main St., Norwalk, (203) 846-8009 (valencialun- 
cheria.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Breakfast, 
Best Value. B L D (Wed.-Sun.) SB, $ 


The Whelk - Seafood Chef Bill Taibe’s latest venture 
is crowded, noisy, artfully casual and totally uncatego- 
rizable—the most sophisticated clam shack on the New 
England coast. ¢ 575 Riverside Dr., Westport, (203) 557- 
0902 (thewhelkwestport.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best New, Best Seafood. D $$ [K**% 6/12] 


| Hartford County | 


Abigail’s Grille and Wine Bar - American A com- 
pletely remodeled 1780 tavern blending classic charm 
with upscale casual dining. Try Gorgonzola-topped 
pork chops or cedar-plank Atlantic salmon. « 4 Hartford 
Rd., Simsbury, (860) 264-1580 (abigailsgrill.com). Open 
daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D SB, $$, WA 


Bricco Trattoria - /talian Chef Billy Grant serves sim- 
ple, fresh, delicious food, including artisan pizzas, hand- 
made pasta, filet mignon and diver sea scallops. « 124 
Hebron Ave., Glastonbury, (860) 659-0220 (billygrant. 
com). « Open daily. L D, $$, WA [K** 4/11] 


Carbone’s « /ta/ian Authentic, gourmet Italian cuisine, 
served with Old World hospitality. Dine on lobster ri- 
sotto, grilled pork prime rib, house-made meatballs and 
Caesar salad made at your table. ¢ 596 Franklin Ave., 
Hartford, (860) 296-9646 (carbonesct.com). Closed 
Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Italian. L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, 
$$, WA 
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Feng Asian Bistro - Asian Fusion Be sure to try the 
cook-your-own Kobe beef and Shanghai braised meats. « 
93 Asylum St., Hartford, (860) 549-3364; 110 Albany Tpke., 
Canton, (860) 693-3364 (fengrestaurant.com). Open daily. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Asian, Best Sushi. L D, $$$ [%%* 5/10] 


Firebox - New American Firebox boasts a seasonal, 
Connecticut farm-inspired menu. Seared Stonington 
scallops and Connecticut farm-raised lamb are among 
the favorites. e 539 Broad St., Hartford, (860) 246-1222 
(fireboxrestaurant.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Brunch. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$, E, WA 


Fleming’s Prime Steakhouse & Wine Bar - Ameri- 
can A premier destination for prime meats and chops, 
fresh fish and poultry, with a sophisticated wine list. « 
Blue Back Square, 44 South Main St., West Hartford, 
(860) 676-WINE (flemingssteakhouse.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Steak. D, $$, WA 


Grants Restaurant, Bar & Patisserie - Continen- 
tal A West Hartford institution serving inventive 
dishes such as braised lamb shank, pistachio-crusted 
Idaho trout and chocolate-caramel opera cake. « 977 
Farmington Ave., West Hartford, (860) 236-1930 (bil- 
lygrant.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Desserts. 
L (Mon.-Sat.) D, $$, WA 


La Trattoria - /talian/American Enjoy seafood lin- 
guine fra diavolo and tableside Caesar salad. Banquet 
facility on premises. « Rte. 44, Canton, (860) 673-5000 
(latrattoriact.com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri., Sun.) D, 
$$, E (weekends), WA 


Max Downtown - American A Hartford mainstay fea- 
turing global cuisine, chophouse classics, a fine wine 
list and lighter fare in the tavern. Wine Spectator Best of 
Award of Excellence. « 185 Asylum St., Hartford, (860) 
522-2530 (maxrestaurantgroup.com). Open daily. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best American. L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$$, WA 


Max Fish - Seafood A lively, upscale fish house serving a 
daily selection of fresh seafood and great steaks. The Shark 
Bar is more casual, offering lighter fare and Max classics 
in an up-tempo environment. « 110 Glastonbury Blvd., 
Glastonbury, (860) 652-3474 (maxfishct.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Seafood. L (Mon.-Sat.) D LS, $$ 


The Mill on the River - American Pan-seared Chilean 
sea bass and pork chop Milanese are tops at this former 
gristmill. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 989 El- 
lington Rd., South Windsor, (860) 289-7929 (themillon- 
theriver.com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D SB, $$, WA 


Millwright’s Restaurant - American Tyler Anderson 
dazzled us for years at The Copper Beech Inn. Now, he's 
wearing the top toque—and wowing all comers—at this 
sparkling restaurant in a 1680 gristmill. « 77 West St., 
Simsbury, (860) 651-5500 (millwrightsrestaurant.com). 
¢ Closed Mon.-Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best New, Best Ser- 
vice. D, $$$, WA [K*&*&* 12/12] 


Pit Stop BBQ - Barbecue Carolina pulled pork and 
steamed cheeseburgers, plus a feast of homemade sides, 
including cole slaw, soups and chili. « 985 W. Main 
St., New Britain, (860) 229-4111. Closed Sun. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Barbecue. L, $ 


ON20 - Contemporary French/American Savor pan- 
aromic city views and sophisticated atmosphere along with 
sumptuous seasonal cuisine. Special events by request. « 
400 Columbus Blvd., 20th Floor, Hartford, (860) 722-5161 
(ontwenty.com). Closed Sat.-Sun. Experts’ Pick—Most 
Romantic. L D (Thurs.-Fri.), $$ (L) $$$ (D), E 


Republic - Gastropub Handcrafted beers, boutique 
wines, small-batch bourbons and artistic culinary cre- 
ations are all offered in a high-end pub atmosphere. « 
39 Jerome Ave., Bloomfield, (860) 216-5852 (republicct. 
com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$ 


Rizzuto’s Wood-Fired Kitchen & Bar. /talian Fea- 
ture Neapolitan-style pizza, house-made pasta, artisan 
breads and an antipasto bar, all in a lively atmosphere. 
e 111 Memorial Rd., Blue Back Square, West Hartford, 
(860) 232-5000 (rizzutos.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best for Families. L D SB, $$, WA 


Vinted Wine Bar & Kitchen - Japas This exciting 
restaurant in Blue Back Square serves 68 wines by the 
glass along with an ambitious small-plates menu. 63 
Memorial Rd., West Hartford, (860) 206-4648 (vinted- 
winebar.com). Open daily. D, $$, WA [** 10/13] 


Salute - /talian/American It’s like a classy party every 
night at this restaurant, where diners enjoy everything 
from traditional pasta dishes (including gluten-free 
choices) to giobatto, a robust chicken-sausage stew in 
a spicy broth served over fettucine. ¢ 100 Trumbull St., 
Hartford, (860) 899-1350 (salutect.com). Open daily. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D, $$, WA [** 3/12] 


| WORD OF MOUTH | 


Some kids spent their childhoods 
playing with Erector sets; | suspect 
someone in the Abrantes family, 
owners of Bolo, grew up with the same 
sort of fascination concerning eggs. 
They dominate the breakfast menu 
in a manner that’s unlikely to leave 
anybody out: Do you like yours sunny- 
side up? Over easy? Scrambled? With 
Steak? With cheese? With steak and 
cheese? Some cafes just lazily offer 
an endless list of omelettes and leave 
it at that, but Bolo is cagier: One dish, 
the “Lacto-Ovo-Vegetarian,” offers 
you two eggs any style with grilled 
vegetables, basil pesto and Cheddar 
on either a wrap or Portuguese roll. The 
name makes the whole mélange sound 
fancier than it is. But that’s okay; It’s 
still damn good. And inexpensive: the 
breakfast platters here, which come 
with two slices of homemade toast and 
your choice of fruit or delectable home 
fries, top out at $7. Eggs are certainly 
not the whole story—there are also 
buttermilk blueberry pancakes, French 
toast, house-baked granola and an 
entire lunch menu, which becomes 
available at 11:30 every morning. Not 
to mention a bakery with head-turning 
sweets of every description (pecan, 
sweet potato and cherry-streusel pies; 
apple cupcakes with cream-cheese 
mousse; peanut butter chocolate- 
cream tarts; and $1 oversize cookies 
from lemon drops to Snickerdoodles 
to pumpkin white-chocolate chip). 
The family is best-known for Abrantes 
Bakery and Pastry Shop, a Hartford 
mainstay for 30 years. Café service 
is relatively new to them, but they’ve 
enlivened Bolo (now in its fourth year) 
with mainstays from their Portuguese 
heritage—it’s chorizo that makes 
the Bolo omelet, scramble and 
frittata, well, muy bueno. There’s no 
overstating the impact the look of the 
café has on its subdued downtown 
Plainville Surroundings—with a sleek 
and modern interior in peppy shades 
of orange, black and blue, it’s like 
someone dropped a Picasso In a Walker 
Evans landscape. 33 Whiting St., 
Plainville, (860) 410-4292 (bolo- 
bakery.com). Tues.-Sat. 6:30 a.m- 
O30 Di. SUinO: 90-2, | pe. | 
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Vinted Wine Bar & Kitchen - Japas This exciting 
restaurant in Blue Back Square serves 68 wines by the 
glass along with an ambitious small-plates menu. 63 
Memorial Rd., West Hartford, (860) 206-4648 (vinted- 
winebar.com). Open daily. D, $$, WA [** 10/13] 


Wood-n-Tap - American Hip, fun eateries known for 
great burgers and great beer. You'll also love the pizza, 
pasta, salads and sandwiches. « 99 Sisson Ave., Hartford, 
(860) 232-TAPS; 1274 Farmington Ave., Farmington, 
(860) 773-OPEN; 420 Queen St., Southington, (860) 
329-0032; 12 Town Line Rd., Rocky Hill, (860) 571- 
9444 (woodntap.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
for Families. L D LS, $, WA 


| Litchfield County | 


Adrienne - New American Featuring country ele- 
gance teamed with award-winning cuisine, the seasonal 
menus offer exciting choices such as gluten-free, vege- 
tarian, game and seafood. « 218 Kent Rd., New Milford, 
(860) 354-6001 (adriennerestaurant.com). Closed Mon. 
D (Tues.-Sat.) SB, $$, E, WA 


Arethusa al Tavolo- New American This high-flying 
country restaurant serves sparkling dishes like butter- 
poached halibut with crab paella, rack of lamb and a 
glorious reinvention of Pekin Duck, along with desserts 
made with Arethusa Farm Dairy products. 828 Bantam 
Rd., Bantam, (860) 567-0043 (arethusaaltavolo.com). 
Open Thurs.-Sun. D, $$$, WA [kK**% 10/13] 


Backstage - American Located next to the Warner 
Theatre in downtown Torrington, Backstage serves ca- 
sual American fare prepared from scratch—salads and 
soups, creative small plates, hand-formed Angus patties 
on house-baked rolls—and 40 beers on tap. « 84 Main 
St., Torrington, (860) 489-8900 (backstageeatdrinklive. 
com). Open daily. L D LS SB, $$, E, WA [** 10/11] 


Carmen Anthony Fishhouse - Seafood & 
Steak Carmen Anthony offers an impressive variety 
of fresh-only seafood, big Maine lobsters (up to five 
pounds) and thick Black Angus steaks. Wine Spectator 
Award of Excellence. ¢ 757 Main St., Woodbury, (203) 








) 
sf 


“ wal 


266-0011. Open daily. L D LS, $$$, E, WA 


Carole Peck’s Good News Cafe - New Ameri- 
can Chef Carole Peck offers original dishes like warm 
crab taco and chicken tagine. ¢ 694 Main St. S., Woodbury, 
(203) 266-GOOD (good-news-cafe.com). Closed Tues. 
Experts’ Pick—Best American, Best Appetizers. L D, $$ 


Community Table - American Chef Joel Viehland 
offers a seasonal menu using only ingredients grown, 
raised or foraged within a 200-mile radius. ¢ 223 Litch- 
field Tpke., Washington, (860) 868-9354 (communityta- 
blect.com). Closed Tues.-Wed. D SB, $$, WA [** 8/11] 


The Cookhouse - Barbecue “Slo-smoked” baby-back 
ribs and pulled pork are the name of the game here. « 
31 Danbury Rd. (Rte. 7), New Milford, (860) 355-4111 
(thecookhouse.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Barbecue. L D, $$, WA 


da Capo Brick-Oven Pizza - /talian Enjoy authen- 
tic New York-style pizza and generous single-portion 
or family-style entrées. Seasonal-inspired salads and 
delicious homemade desserts complete the menu. « 625 
Torrington Rd., Litchfield, (860) 482-6246 (dacapo- 
restaurant.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


G.W. Tavern- American A Colonial-style tavern with 
a cozy bar and live music on weekends. Serves sea- 
sonal all-natural foods, including steaks and fresh sea- 
food.e«20 Bee Brook Rd. (Rte.47), Washington Depot, 
(860) 868-6633 (gwtavern.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Cocktails. L D LS SB, $$, WA 


The Hopkins Inn - Austrian A country inn with an 
Old World atmosphere known for wienerschnitzel, 
backhendl and fresh-caught trout. « 22 Hopkins Rd., 
Warren, (860) 868-7295. Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Outdoor Dining. B L (Tues.-Sat.) D, $$$ 


Infinity Bistroe American Enjoy small plates, great en- 
trées and mouth-watering desserts in a music-themed din- 
ing room.e20 Greenwoods Rd., Norfolk, (860) 542-5531 
(infinityhall.com). Closed Tues. L D SB, $$, E, WA [*«* 9/10] 


John’s Café - New American A popular spot for 
New American cuisine with a Mediterranean accent: 
grilled pizzas, ricotta gnocchi and salmon with morels. 
Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. » 693 Main St. 
S., Woodbury, (203) 263-0188 (johnscafe.com). Open 
daily. L (Mon.-Sat.) D, $$, WA 


| dining guide | 


The Litchfield Saltwater Grille - Seafood An up- 
scale fish house serving local fish, oysters and steaks pre- 
pared on a mesquite grill in an open kitchen. Wine Spec- 
tator Award of Excellence. e 26 Commons Dr. (Rte. 202), 
Litchfield, (860) 567-4900 (litchfieldsaltwatergrille.org). 
Open daily. L (Tues.-Sun.) D LS SB, $$, E, WA 


Patty’s Restaurant - American A delightful, classic 
breakfast experience with generous portions—the menu 
is influenced by season and might include treats such 
as raisin French toast or apple, walnut and cranberry 
pancakes. « 499 Bantam Rd., Litchfield, (860) 567-3335. 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Breakfast. B L $ 


The Restaurant at Winvian - French Chef Chris 
Eddy constantly changes the menu, using simple, crisp 
and seasonal ingredients accented with unusual and 
fresh findings. ¢ 155 Alain White Rd., Morris, (860) 
567-9600 (winvian.com). Closed Mon.-Tues. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Overall, Best Hotel Dining. L D, $$$, WA 


The Village Restaurant - American A historic pub 
and restaurant in the heart of Litchfield bustling with 
locals and tourists alike. Veal Bartalucci, Parmesan- 
and-horseradish-encrusted salmon and cheeseburgers 
top the menu. « 25 West St., Litchfield, (860) 567-8307 
(village-litchfield.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


West Street Grill - New American An innovative 
restaurant with a star-studded clientele and menu to 
match. Serves wild fish, handmade pasta and organic 
salads. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 43 West 
St., Litchfield, (860) 567-3885 (weststreetgrill.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Overall, Best American, 
Best Service. L D SB, $$$, R (on weekends), WA 


The White Horse Country Pub - American Serves 
American pub favorites like burgers, ribs and seafood 
bake, along with some English ones—shepherd’s pie, 
fish-and-chips and bangers and mash. « 258 New Mil- 
ford Tpke., Washington, (860) 868-1496 (whitehorse- 
countrypub.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Pub, 
Prime Rib. L D SB, $$, WA [** 3/10] 


The Woodland- American The wide-ranging menu at this 
country-chic outpost includes Asian spinach salad, steak 
tartare and a big, thick veal chop with mashed potatoes. 
There’s a sushi menu too.e 192 Sharon Rd., Lakeville, (860) 
435-0578 (thewoodlandrestaurant.com). LD$$$ [*%*%4 5/13] 


| Middlesex County 


Alforno - Northern Italian Known for a great selection 
of house-made ravioli, including veal osso buco with 
fresh ricotta ravioli, butternut squash ravioli and wild 
boar ravioli, as well as tagliatelle Bolognese and arugula 
chicken. « 1654 Boston Post Rd., Old Saybrook, (860) 
399-4166 (alforno.net). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Baci Grill - Modern Italian Try house specialties like 
grilled mango-and-chipotle pork loin, chicken sausage 
and broccoli rabe pasta, Guinness skirt steak and scallop 
risotto at this casual, trendy restaurant. ¢ 134 Berlin Rd., 
Cromwell, (860) 613-2224 (bacigrill.com). Open daily. 
L DLS, $$, E, WA 


Café Routier Bistro & Lounge - New American Bis- 
tro Two menus here—regional and seasonal—change 
every six weeks; dishes might include seared Bomster 
scallops, hanger steak and Mexican Seafood Paella. « 
1353 Post Rd., Westbrook, (860) 399-8700 (caferoutier. 
com). Open daily. D LS, $$, WA 


Chamard Bistro - French This sophisticated rustic bis- 
tro has a dining porch overlooking Chamard Vineyards. 
On the menu: Steak frites, cassoulet, lamb chops and wild 
steelhead trout. 115 Cow Hill Rd., Clinton, (860) 664-0299, 
(chamard.com). Closed Mondays. L, D $$, WA [* * 6/13] 


Fresh Salt + American Drink in the glorious water 
view while savoring cioppino, merlot-braised short rib 
“osso buco” and Block Island swordfish. 2 Bridge St., 
Old Saybrook, (860) 395-2000 (saybrook.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Brunch, Best Outdoor Din- 
ing. B L (Mon.-Sat.) D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Gabrielle’s ¢ New American Bistro Gabrielle's is an 
upscale bistro serving grilled tenderloin of beef, pan- 
seared scallops and pan-roasted fillet of salmon. Fea- 
tures a cozy bar with an elegant dining environment. 
e 78 Main St., Centerbook, (860) 767-2440 (gabrielles. 
net). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D SB, $$, WA 
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Gelston House - American Bistro This historic 
restaurant offers unparalleled views of the Goodspeed 
Opera House and the Connecticut River. Entrées 
include pan-seared duck breast, filet mignon Borde- 
laise, surf and turf and lamb ragout. « 8 Main St., East 
Haddam, (860) 873-1411 (gelstonhouse.com). Closed 
Mon. L (Tues.-Sun.) D LS SB, $$, E, WA 


The Griswold Inn + American Exuding river-town 
charm, the beloved 1776 “Gris” features classic New 
England cuisine in the dining room, small plates and 50 
wines by the glass in the wine bar, and a lively taproom. 
Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 36 Main St., Es- 
sex, (860) 767-1776 (griswoldinn.com). Open daily. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best Prime Rib. L D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Hilltop BBQ - Barbecue Beer-battered onion rings, 
loaded chili, Memphis-style baby-back ribs and corn- 
meal-and-jalapefo-crusted catfish are just a few of the 
down-home choices here. e 12 Rae Palmer Rd., Moo- 
dus, (860) 873-1234 (hilltopbbqsteakhouse.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Barbecue. L D, $$, WA 


Liv’s Oyster Bar - Seafood Liv’s is a stylish, small 
neighborhood restaurant housed in an old movie the- 
ater. Stonington sea scallops, wild salmon, organic 
chicken and heirloom vegetables top the menu. « 166 
Main St., Old Saybrook, (860) 395-5577 (livsoysterbar. 
com). Closed Tues. D, $$, WA 


Luce + Tuscan/Modern American Serving Tuscan cui- 
sine with a modern American flair, Luce is the place for 
steaks, seafood and game. «98 Washington St., Middletown, 
(860) 344-0222 (lucect.com). Open daily. L D LS, $$, WA 


The Oak Room. French The recently expanded restau- 
rant at the Copper Beech Inn has an acclaimed new in- 
ternational chef, Gaspar Stantic. Entrées include Maine 
lobster salad and veal medallions with porcini mush- 
rooms. e 46 Main St., Ivoryton, (860) 767-0330 (copper- 
beechinn.com). B (daily), D (Tues.-Sun.), $$$, WA 


The Restaurant at Water’s Edge - Continen- 
tal Drink in the view of Long Island Sound as you 
savor fare like filet mignon and applewood-smoked At- 
lantic salmon. ¢ 1525 Boston Post Rd., Westbrook, (860) 
399-5901 (watersedge-resort.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Brunch. B L D SB, $$$, WA 


Restaurant L&E/French 75 Bar - French Upstairs 
youll find formal, elegant dining and a seasonal menu 
while downstairs offers a more traditional bistro expe- 
rience. e 59 Main St., Chester, (860) 526-5301 (restau- 
rantlande.com). Open daily. D LS, $$$, WA [k** 9/10] 


Six Main - Vegetarian Chef Rachel Carr creates in- 
spired vegetarian cuisine using the freshest plant-based 
ingredients, featuring produce from the restaurant's 
own farm in Old Lyme. « 6 Main St., Chester, (860) 322- 
4212 (sixmain.com). Open daily. D SB, $$ 


Westbrook Lobster - Seafood Offers the freshest fish 
possible in dishes ranging from baked stuffed lobster to 
teriyaki-grilled salmon to seafood paella. « 346 Boston 
Post Rd., Clinton, (860) 664-9464 (westbrooklobster. 
com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


| New Haven County | 


116 Crown - American Tapas/Small Plates Dine on 
oysters, sliders, pizzettes and charcuterie and cheese in a 
loungelike atmosphere. The list of exciting house cocktails 
was developed by mixologist John Ginnetti. « 116 Crown 
St., New Haven, (203) 777-3116 (116crown.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Cocktails. D LS, $$, E, WA 


121 Restaurant @ OXC - American Watch the 
planes take off and land at 121, located at the Water- 
bury-Oxford Airport. The menu runs from great pizzas 
and burgers to an eclectic mix of American favorites. « 
7 Juliano Dr., Oxford, (203) 262-0121 (121latoxc.com). 
Closed Mon. L D, $$, E, WA 


Bar Bouchée - French Jean Pierre Vuillermet’s classic 
bistro has a black-and-white tile floor, pressed-tin-style 
walls and ceiling and a zinc bar. On the menu: duck 
leg confit, charcuterie and beef bourguignon. « 8 Scot- 
land Rd., Madison, (203) 318-8004. Open daily. D, $$ 
[Ww aw 2/11] 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar - Spanish 
Mediterranean A hip restaurant serving Spanish 
and Mediterranean cuisine—including tapas, hot and 
cold. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. ¢ 155 Tem- 
ple St., New Haven, (203) 848-3000 (barcelonawine- 
bar.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. 
L DLS, $$, WA 
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Bin 100. Mediterranean Feast on delicious Mediterra- 
nean cuisine elegantly served in a spacious dining room. 
e 100 Lansdale Ave., Milford, (203) 882-1400 (bin100res- 
taurant.com). Open daily. D SB, $$, E, WA [k*% 9/11] 


Carmen Anthony Steakhouse - Steak & Sea- 
food The place to enjoy thick Black Angus steaks and 
Maine lobsters in a clubby atmosphere. Wine Spectator 
Award of Excellence. « 496 Chase Ave., Waterbury, (203) 
757-3040; 660 State St., New Haven, (203) 773-1444 
(carmenanthony.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Steak, Best Prime Rib. L D LS, $$$, WA 


The Cask Republic - Gastropub Beer is the star here, 
with 125 bottled and 53 draft beers on offer. Pair it with 
dishes like sweet-potato clam chowder, oyster sliders 
and pan-seared sea scallops. « 179 Crown St., New Hav- 
en, (475) 238-8335 (thecaskrepublic.com). Closed Sun. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Pub. L D, $$, WA [**™% 10/11] 


Consiglio’s Restaurant - Classic Italian Family- 
owned and -run for over 70 years, Consiglio’s is known 
for classic homestyle Italian favorites like homemade 
cavatelli and braciole, eggplant rollatini and lasagna. « 
165 Wooster St., New Haven, (203) 865-4489 (consi- 
glios.com). Open daily. L (Tues.-Fri., Sun.) D, $$ 


Geronimo Tequila Bar & Southwest Grill - South- 
western Fusion A mix of traditional Native Ameri- 
can, Mexican, Spanish and Anglo-American fare, with 
bold flavors and authentic ingredients. » 271 Crown 
St., New Haven, (203) 777-7700 (geronimobarandegrill. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Cocktails. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D, $$ [** 7/13] 


Ibiza Restaurant ¢ Contemporary Spanish This 
nationally acclaimed restaurant serves innovative fare 
such as grilled baby squid, roasted duck and home-salt- 
ed codfish. « 39 High St., New Haven, (203) 865-1933 
(ibizanewhaven.com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Mexican/Latin, Best Desserts, Best Service. L (Fri. only) 


D, $$$ 


Ibiza Tapas « Tapas Requeson cheese croquettes, sau- 
téed shrimp in garlic sauce and Spanish veal-and-pork 
meatballs are among the offerings. « 1832 Dixwell Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 909-6512 (ibizatapaswinebar.com). 
Open daily. L D, $, WA [kK**% 5/10] 


J.Christian’s « New American A smart, lively restau- 
rant and lounge in a renovated 1920s bank that takes 
no shortcuts in preparing New American cuisine with 
a Southern accent.e9 North Main St., Wallingford, 
(203) 265-6393 (jchristians.com). Closed Mon. L D, $$ 
[Kw 2/11] 


La Tavola Ristorante - Classic Italian Enjoy a 
twist on classic Italian cuisine with prosciutto-wrapped 
figs, pumpkin ravioli and pepper-encrusted Ahi tuna. 
e 702 Highland Ave., Waterbury, (203) 755-2211 (la- 
tavolaristorante.com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Italian. L D, $$, WA 


Lenny & Joe’s Fish Tale - Seafood This Connecticut 
institution serves all manner of fresh seafood, from hot 
lobster rolls to baked stuffed shrimp to fried whole- 
belly clams. « 501 Long Wharf Dr., New Haven, (203) 
691-6619 (ljfishtale.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


| QUICK BITES | CRANBERRIES 


They may be way too sour to eat on their own, but cranberries are adding a zesty snap of flavor 


to more and more dishes these days. And with fall in full swing and holidays on the calendar, 
they’ll be showing up in force on menus across the state. Start your day at Atticus Bookstore 
Café in New Haven (atticusbookstorecafe.com) with a good read and some cranberry-pecan 
French toast served with warm cream cheese, fresh berries and a drizzle of maple syrup. Head 
over to The Cove Deli in Wethersfield (thecovedeli.com) for a “funky chicken salad” sandwich— 
fresh-baked-chicken salad full of chopped celery, dried cranberries and toasted almonds, and 
topped with arugula, served on multigrain bread. Can’t wait for Thanksgiving leftovers? Order 
the Galway at Harp & Dragon. This Norwich Irish pub (mytogo.co/Harp_and_Dragon) loads 
roasted turkey, stuffing and all the fixings—including cranberry sauce—onto toasted bread, 
guaranteed to warm you Inside out on the chilliest fall afternoon. Cottage Restaurant and Café 
in Plainville (cottagerestaurantandcafe.com) makes a yummy appetizer of grilled Cajun shrimp 
with cranberry-pepper jelly, grilled eggplant and cream cheese. Another place that pairs seafood 
and cranberries is Westport’s Blue Lemon Restaurant (bluelemonrestaurant.com). The seared 
King salmon over ginger spinach comes with apple-cranberry chutney and lemon vinaigrette. 
A great dessert treat is the orange-cranberry cupcake at Newtown’s Cherries Cupcakes (cher- 
riescupcakebakery.com), which bakes all cupcakes with local ingredients. The two fruit flavors 
come together under a mound of vanilla buttercream dotted with festive orange sprinkles. Good 
with a meal or all by itself, try a Jellytini at The Painted Pony in Bethlehem (paintedponyrestau- 
rant.com), made with Ketel One Vodka, Malibu Rum, cranberry and pineapple juices. Stirred or 
Shaken, it’s a tangy way to enjoy the season. | DAINA M. LARKIN | 
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L’Orcio ¢ Contemporary Italian This upscale restau- 
rant features outdoor dining and a menu of house-made 
pastas, grilled whole fish and steaks. « 806 State St., New 
Haven, (203) 777-6670 (lorcio.com). Closed Mon. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best Italian, Best Outdoor Dining. L (Fri.) 
D, $$ 


Miso ¢ Japanese A stylish spot with a beautiful ambi- 
ence that serves sparkling-fresh sushi, tuna carpaccio, 
rib-eye steak and teriyaki dishes. « 15 Orange St., New 
Haven, (203) 848-6472 (misorestaurant.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Asian, Best Sushi. L (Mon.- 
Sat.) D, $$, E, WA 


Miya’s « Sushi A sushi restaurant like no other, thanks 
to chef Bun Lai’s unique creations (including many veg- 
etarian items). « 68 Howe St., New Haven, (203) 777- 
9760 (miyassushi.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Experts’ 
Choice—Best Sushi. L D, $$$, WA 


Park Central Tavern - American The dynamic weekly 
menu showcases signature entrées and classic favorites 
made with fresh New England ingredients. « 1640 Whit- 
ney Ave., Hamden, (203) 287-8887 (parkcentraltavern. 
com). Open daily. L D, $, WA 


Ristorante Luce + Classic Italian Enjoy the double- 
cut veal chops, pane cotto, risotto pescatore and daily 
fish specials. Extensive wine list. ¢ 2987 Whitney Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 407-8000 (ristoranteluce.net). Open 
daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$ 


Roia « French/Italian This new spot in the Taft Hotel 
building evokes a golden era when romance reigned. 
On the menu: artichoke soup, chicken al mattone and 
panna cotta. 261 College St., New Haven, (203)200- 
7045 (roiarestaurant.com). D (Wed.-Sun.) $$ WA 
[*%] 


Sage American Grill & Oyster Bar - Ameri- 
can Take in spectacular waterfront views at historic 
City Point while enjoying fresh seafood, oysters and 
certified Angus prime rib and steaks. Live jazz four 
nights a week. « 100 South Water St., New Haven, 
(203) 787-3466 (sageamerican.com). Open daily. D 
SB, $$, E, WA 


Senor Pancho’s - Mexican A festive spot serving up 
terrific fresh salsa and margaritas to go with mole po- 
blano, steak ranchero and fajitas. « 280 Cheshire Rd., 
Prospect, (203) 758-7788; 385 Main St. S., Southbury, 
(203) 262-6988 (senorpanchos.com). Open daily. L D 
SB, $, E, WA 


Swagat - Indian Dont let the size of this storefront 
gem fool you—it serves some of the best of traditional 
and contemporary South Indian cuisine around. « 215 
Boston Post Rd., West Haven, (203) 931-0108 (swagatct. 
com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Indian. L (Sat.) 
D, $$ 


Thali Regional Cuisine of India - /ndian Chic, ex- 
otic and fun. Thali dinners include Konkan crab, lamb 
chops and Andhra chicken curry. « 4 Orange St., New 
Haven, (203) 777-1177 (thali.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Indian. L D SB, $$, WA 


The Union League Café - French Reminiscent of a 
Paris brasserie, with a seasonal menu of contemporary 
French cuisine. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 
1032 Chapel St., New Haven, (203) 562-4299 (unionlea- 
guecafe.com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Overall, 
Best French, Most Romantic, Best Desserts, Best Ser- 
vice. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Waterhouse Oyster Bar & Bistro - Seafood This 
Arturo Franco-Camacho eatery offers sparkling 
seafood in a_kick-off-your-shoes-and-party atmo- 
sphere. « 1209 Main St., Branford (860) 208-0423 (wa- 
terhouseoysterbar.com). « Closed Sun.-Mon. Experts’ 
Pick—Best New, Best Seafood. D, $$, WA [kK*k*k* 
12/12] 


The Wharf - New American This great spot at the 
Madison Beach Hotel serves up steak tartare, cioppino 
and grilled Berkshire pork chop with roasted fennel— 
with a side of water views. « 94 West Wharf Rd., Madi- 
son, (203) 350-0014 (madisonbeachhotel.com). Open 
daily. B, L (Mon.-Sat.), D. $$$, WA [*&* 9/12] 


Wood-n-Tap - American Hip, fun eateries known for 
great burgers and great beer. You'll also love the pizza, 
pasta, salads and sandwiches. « 311 Boston Post Rd., Or- 
ange, (203) 799-9663; 970 N. Colony Rd., Wallingford, 
(203) 265-9663 (woodntap.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best for Families. L D LS, $, WA 


| New London County | 


Al Dente - /talian Savor the mouthwatering flavors 
of frutti di mare, farfalle con pollo and medaglioni de 
manzo, followed up with cannoli or tiramisu. « Fox- 
woods Resort Casino, Mashantucket, (800) Foxwoods 
(foxwoods.com). Open daily. D, $$$, E, WA 


Alta Strada - /talian The menu is filled with favorites 
like chittara with spicy lobster and fresh peas and grilled 
lamb chops with asparagus, potato and pickled onion 
salad. e MGM Grand at Foxwoods, 240 MGM Grand 
Dr., Mashantucket, (860) 312-2582 (altastradarestau- 
rant.com). Open daily. L D, $$$ 


Ballo Italian Restaurant & Social Club « /talian A 
sumptuous new restaurant inspired by the magnificent 
12th-century Abbey of San Galgano in Siena. On the 
menu: pizza and pasta, striped bass and veal porter- 
house. e Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 862-1100 (bal- 
loitalian.com). L D, $$, WA [** 11/12] 


Bar Americain - American This brasserie serves up 
Bobby Flay specialties like lobster-avocado cocktails, 
buttermilk-fried chicken with biscuits—and big-time 
glamour. « Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 862-8000 
(baramericain.com). Open daily. D, $$ [kK**'] 


Craftsteak « American Tom Colicchio’s stunning high 
temple of beef. e MGM Grand at Foxwoods, Mashan- 
tucket, (860) 312-7272 (mgmatfoxwoods.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Steak. D, $$$ 


David Burke Prime - American An updated steak- 
house menu with dry-aged beef, as well as terrific pork, 
chicken and seafood specialties. « Foxwoods Resort 
Casino, Mashantucket, (860) 312-8753 (davidburke- 
prime.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Prime 
Rib, Best Desserts. L D SB, $$$ [kK*%*® 11/11] 


Flood Tide Restaurant - Continental Enjoy sweep- 
ing water views while lingering over lobster crépes and 
glazed wild salmon fillet. « The Inn at Mystic, rtes. 1 & 
27, Mystic, (860) 536-8140 (innatmystic.com). Open 
daily. B D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Kensington’s at The Spa at Norwich Inn - Ameri- 
can A first-class restaurant serving gourmet food with 
an emphasis on natural meats, fresh, locally sourced 
produce and healthy preparations. « 607 West Thames 
St., Norwich, (860) 425-3630 (thespaatnorwichinn. 
com). Open daily. B L D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Kitchen Little - American Enjoy a panoramic view 
of the Mystic River while dining on eggs Benedict, 
omelets and other savory egg dishes at this breakfast 
destination. « 36 Quarry Rd., Mystic (kitchenlittle. 
org). Open daily for breakfast. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Breakfast. B L (Mon.-Fri.) SB, $ 


Michael Jordan’s Steak House - American USDA 
prime steaks, chops and fresh seafood paired with an 
extensive wine list. e Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 
862-8600 (michaeljordansteakhouse.com). Open daily. 
D, $$$ 


Octagon - American The menu at this upscale yet 
relaxed steak house includes the signature 24-ounce 
bone-in rib eye, 14-ounce Kobe sirloin and wild striped 
bass. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. «e Mystic Mar- 
riott Hotel, 625 North Rd., Groton, (860) 326-0360 (oc- 
tagonsteakhouse.com). Open daily. D, $$$, R 


Oyster Club «- American This popular place showcases 
food that travels the shortest distance from farm and 
sea to table, with seasonality and location determining 
the day’s dishes. « 13 Water St., Mystic, (860) 415-9266 
(oysterclubct.com). Closed Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Seafood. L (Sat.) D SB, $$, WA [**% 6/12] 


Paragon - American This 24th floor aerie is Foxwoods 
showpiece, with a menu that showcases organic produce 
and meats and a comprehensive wine list. Some menu 
highlights: crispy wild boar meatballs, Dover sole with 
buerre noir and American Wagyu short ribs. « Fox- 
woods Resort Casino, Mashantucket, (800) 312-3000 
(foxwoods.com). Closed Mon.-Tues. D, $$$, WA 


The Recovery Room Restaurant - American This 
is the place for designer pizzas, chopped salads and 
pasta dishes. Full bar. e 445 Ocean Ave., New London, 
(860) 443-2619 (therecoveryroomnl.com). Open dai- 
ly. Experts’ Pick—Best Value. L D, $$, WA 


Shrine - Asian Fusion A restaurant that serves an 
array of alluring dishes with Vietnamese, Thai and 
Japanese influences—and one of the state's hottest 
night spots. e MGM Grand at Foxwoods, (860) 312- 
8888 (shrinemgmfoxwoods.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Asian, Best Cocktails (Scorpion Bar). L D, $$ 
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| Tolland County| 


Altnaveigh Inn & Restaurant - American This 1734 
farmhouse serves filet mignon with port-wine reduction 
demiglace and pan-seared tuna with onion marmalade. 
¢ 957 Storrs Rd., Storrs, (860) 429-4490 (altnaveighinn. 
com). Closed Sun.-Mon. L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Asian Bistro - Asian Fusion A popular hibachi steak 
house/bar offering great Asian-fusion dishes along 
with sushi and sashimi. e 95 Storrs Rd., Mansfield, 
(860) 456-8316 (asianbistromansfield.com). Open 
daily. L D, $$, WA 


Bidwell Tavern - American The comfortable setting 
of this 1822 Coventry Village tavern—once the town 
hall—complements the prime rib, chicken wings and 24 
beers on tap. « 1260 Main St. (Rte. 31), Coventry, (860) 
742-6978. Open daily. L D LS, $$, E, WA 


Trattoria da Lepri + /talian This family-owned and 
-run eatery prepares dishes from scratch with local in- 
gredients. On the menu: rigatoni Bolognese, veal scal- 
lopini Marsala and crabmeat-stuffed shrimp. « 89 West 
Rd., Ellington, (860) 875-1111 (trattoriadalepri.com). 
Closed Sun.-Mon. D, $$, WA 


The Willows - American This suave boite in the 
newly renovated DoubleTree Hotel is helmed by Con- 
necticut culinary genius Leo Bushey III. On the meu: 
vanilla-poached lobster pot-au-feu and pork tenderloin 
roulade with arugula, spinach and sun-dried fruit. « 42 
Century Dr., Bristol, (860) 589-7766, (doubletree-bris- 
tol.com). Open daily 5 to 10. D, $$$, WA [***% 8/13] 


Wood-n-Tap - American A hip, fun spot for the whole 
family also known for great burgers and great beer. 
You'll also love the pizza, pasta, salads and sandwiches. 
e 236 Hartford Tpke., Vernon, (860) 872-6700 (woodn- 
tap.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best for Families. 
LDLS, $, WA 


| Windham County | 


85 Main - New American There’s something for ev- 
erybody at this Main Street fixture: from sushi to duck- 
liver paté, pulled-pork barbecue to wild-mushroom 
ravioli. e 85 Main St., Putnam, (860) 928-1660, (85main. 
com) Open daily. L D LS, $$, WA [** 5/12] 


Fiesta Cinco De Mayo e Mexican A festive spot of- 
fering pollo salsa verde, carne asada and great guacamo- 
le. © 1228 Main St., Willimantic, (860) 423-9524. Open 
daily. L D, $$, WA 


The Fireside Tavern at Sharpe Hill » Ameri- 
can Wood-grilled dishes—Creole shrimp, Delmonico 
steak and sea bass—top the menu here. « 108 Wade Rd., 
Pomfret, (860) 974-3549 (sharpe hill.com). Open year- 
round. Closed Mon.-Thurs. Experts’ Pick—Best Out- 
door Dining. L (Sat.-Sun.) D (Fri.-Sat.), $$$ 


Golden Lamb Buttery - American In a barn over- 
looking a 1,000-acre farm, dinner here—which might 
be roast duckling, chateubriand or honey-glazed rack 
of lamb—also includes a hayride. « 199 Bush Hill Rd., 
Brooklyn, (860) 774-4423 (thegoldenlamb.com). Closed 
Sun.-Mon. L D (Fri.-Sat.), $$$, E, WA 


Hank’s Restaurant « American A family place serv- 
ing home-style chowders, lobster salad rolls and prime 
rib. « 416 Providence Rd., Brooklyn, (860) 774-6071 
(hanksrestaurant.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


The Inn at Woodstock Hill - American The menu 
at this historic estate includes shrimp-and-sea-scallop 
stir-fry, fontina-stuffed veal tenderloin Serrano and 
Long Island duckling a lorange. « 94 Plaine Hill Rd., 
Woodstock, (860) 928-0528 (woodstockhill.com). 
Open daily. L (Thurs.-Sat.) D SB, $$$, WA [K** 6/13] 


The Vanilla Bean Café - American A homey restau- 
rant beloved for its homemade soups, award-winning 
chili, mac & cheese and vegetarian dishes. For dessert: 
tiramisu, creme brilée cheesecake and lots more. « Rtes. 
44, 169 & 97, Pomfret, (860) 928-1562 (thevanillabean- 
cafe.com). Open daily. B L D (Wed.-Sun.), $$, E, WA 


Willimantic Brewing Co./Main Street Café - Brew 
Pub In a historic U.S. Post Office building, beers are 
brewed in full view of diners. Try the ale-steamed mus- 
sels. © 967 Main St., Willimantic, (860) 423-6777 (wil- 
librew.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Pub. L 
(Tues.-Sun.) D, $$, WA a 
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FURNITURE REPAIR & RESTORATION. 
Chairs Re-Caned, Re-Rushed, Re- 
Upholstered, |Re-Glued. Complete 
Wicker/Rattan Repairs & Restorations. 
All furniture professionally Stripped, 
Refinished, Restored & Repaired. Expert 
furniture decorating and _ painting. 
90 years in business. H.H. PERKINS 
Company. Call (203) 787-1123 
370 State Street, North Haven, CT 06473 
www.hhperkins.com 


Restored eDouble-Paned *Weather Stripped ¢ Energy Efficient 
WHY THROW OUT A WINDOW BETTER THAN YOU CAN BUY? 


Save the beauty of your 
Original windows and improve 
energy efficiency with our 
conversion process-and it 
costs less than quality wood 


replacement windows. FREE ESTIMATE 
888.966.3937 ¢ www.ct-bi-glass.com 


; Ho be Installed 
Telit! 


Save Your Historic Windows wi 
High-Tech Interior Storm Windows 


TOBY (Ke Window Systems, LLC 


stormwindows.com ¢ 800.743.6207 





STOP STREET NOISE with custom glass 
interior storm windows, residential and 
commercial. Innerglass Window Systems 
(860) 651-3951 www.stormwindows.com 


Pianist, Will Duchon. 
| visit www.bravasoprano.com 


' information. 


ELEGANT MUSIC FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY PARTY! 
Claire Stadtmueller (Carnegie 


Soprano, 


| Hall, Lincoln Center, New York 


Grand Opera) and International 
Please 


or call 203-987-7507 for more 
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Magazine's 


one Nut 


Marketplace 
Classifieds. 


or line a’ 
connecticutmag.com, 
or call 300-974-2001. 


a A Gout: bau 
nnecticutmag.com 


$2.75 per word, 15 word minimum. All 
hyphenated words and phone numbers count as two 
words. Black and white display advertisements 
begin at $175 per inch; color display ads begin at 
$200 per inch. 


12 months = 20% discount 
6 months = 15% discount 
3 months = 10% discount 


All advertisements are sold ona 
prepayment basis. Acceptable forms of payment 
are: Check, Money Order, Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. 


Materials should be received by the 
2oth of the second month preceding the issue 
(for example, November 25 for January) 


David Martin, Classified Advertising Department 
Connecticut Magazine 

4O Sargent Drive, New Haven, CT 06511 

Phone: (800) 974-2001 

Fax: (203) 789-5255 

Email: dmartin@connecticutmag.com 


. 


Give your family & friends the 
gift that lasts all year. 


Give them 12 issues of 
“The Magazine Connecticut Lives By” 
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To subscribe, return the card 

in this issue, order online at 

connecticutmag.com or call 
800-974-2001. 
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“Giving you something new to laugh 
about in your car and talk about over 
dinner..." 


Weekdays at 1 and 8 p.m. 
Live streaming at WNPR.org. 


spenseree ey: Sign up for WNPR's 


e-newsletter for updates on 
your favorite WNPR shows. 
Visit WNPR.org. 


Wispom House 


RETREAT & CONFERENCE CENTER 





DEPART MENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


WNPR Business Reporting 
Business reporter Harriet Jones covers 
the economy, Connecticut commerce and 
the regional industry landscape. 


Listen for the WNPR Business Report 
Weekdays at 8:06 a.m. 


wnpr 


wnpr.org 


Sponsored by: 


J, BRADLEY 


M™/ INTERNATIONAL 


Gateway to New England 
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CPTV | WNPR | CPBN.ORG 


This new two-part portrait from 
On ( American Experience offers a 
fresh assessment of the man, 
his accomplishments and his 
www.cptv.org unfulfilled promise. 
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CONNECTICUT PUBLIC BROADCASTING NETWORK 











Part 1 
Monday, November 11 at 9 p.m. 
on CPTV 


AMSRICAN EXPERIENCE FILMS ©)?2s 





Friday, November 22 at 7:30 a.m. 
on CPTV4U 


Part 2 
Tuesday, November 12 at 9 p.m. 
on CPTV 


Friday, November 22 at 9:30 a.m. 
on CPTV4U 





November 11 is Veterans Day, and we at 
CPTV would like to join this grateful nation in 
expressing our heartfelt thanks to all past and 
present military members who have served 

so selflessly to help keep our country safe. 
Throughout November, we will be airing special 
veteran-focused programs — from documen- 
taries to musical specials — that honor these 
heroes. 





However, CPTV is committed to expressing our gratitude not only 
on Veterans Day, but all year long. That's why CPTV’s Hartford 
headquarters is also now home to the Veterans Vocational Train- 
ing Program (VVTP). Launched earlier this year, the VVTP is a free 
opportunity for post-9/11 veterans and their spouses and family 
caregivers to train for careers in media arts and video production at 
Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network's state-of-the-art Learn- 
ing Lab. 


The Learning Lab offers training that uses digital media technology 
to inspire learning among veterans. The ultimate goal of the VVTP 
is to cultivate veterans’ workforce skills and eventually help them at- 
tain employment opportunities, so that they can support themselves 
and their families while doing something they enjoy. It’s our small 
way of giving back to those who have given so much for us. 


The VVTP Is now involved in a fundraising campaign called the 
Honoring Those Who Serve Challenge. The charity that raises the 
most during this challenge will receive an additional $75,000 dona- 
tion from Newman's Own Foundation; second place will receive 
$50,000, and third will receive $25,000. To help the VVTP be a 
winner, visit CPTV.org and click the banner that says “Support 
CPTV's Veterans Vocational Training Program.” Then, please make 
a contribution, in any amount, before November 11, the campaign's 
deadline. 


For more information on the VVTP, contact Mike Komrosky at (860) 
2/5-/264, or e-mail veterans@cptv.org. And whether or not you are 
able to make a donation in support of the VVTP, we thank you for 
your generosity; it is because of you, our members, that we are able 
to start exciting new initiatives like the VVTP — thank you. 





Jerry Franklin 
President and CEO, Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network 


"What's On!" is published monthly as a supplement in Connecticut Magazine by Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network, 
1049 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, CT 06105. Connecticut Magazine, 35 Nutmeg Drive, Trumbull, CT 06611, is published 
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PA 19067. Editorial content for "What's On!”, the 12-page program guide devoted to CPTV and WNPR, is determined by 
Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network (CPBN), a nonprofit corporation chartered by the state of Connecticut. 
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George Norfleet, Jerry Plush, Faye Preston, Brian Renstrom, Rick Richter, Teri Trotter, Roger Williams, Jay Youngling, Michael 
Zebarth; Edith Bjornson, Carl Chadburn and Laura Lee Simon (Trustee Emeriti) 


COMMUNITY ADVISORY BOARD: Radha Radhakrishnan/Co-Chair, Alexia Bouckoms/Co-Chair, Tanya Shriver 
Castiglione, Tarah S. Cherry, Thomas J. Colangelo, Aaron Frankel, Henry Link, Barri R. Marks, Vivian Martinez-Rivera, 
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CONNECTICUT PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING NETWORK 


On TV 

CPTV 

Hartford (WEDH) _Digital Channel 24.1 
Bridgeport (WEDW) Digital Channel 49.1 
Norwich (WEDN) —_ Digital Channel 53.1 
New Haven (WEDY) Digital Channel 65.1 





CPTV4U Digital Channel 24.2, 49.2, 65.2, 53.2 
CPTV SPORTS Cablevision Channel 139 

Charter Cable Channel 223 

Comcast Cable Channel 966 

Cox Cable Channel 805 

Thames Valley Cable Channel 87 
CPTV SPROUT Comcast Cable Channel 128 


Check with your cable provider for additional channel information. 


On Radio 

WNPR 

90.5 FM Hartford/New Haven 

89.1 FM Norwich/New London 

88.5 FM Stamford/Greenwich 

91.3 FM Southampton, NY 

99.5 FM Storrs 

Channel 206 HD-Norwich/New London 
Channel 213 HD-Hartford/New Haven 
Also available on 88.5 FM Fairfield, 90.1 FM Willimantic and 91.9 FM 
Springfield, MA 


Online 
CPBN.org CPTV.org WNPR.org 


Membership & Program Information 


Call: 860.275.7550 
E-mail: audiencecare@cptv.org 
Membership starts at $40 per year. 


Editorial Staff 


Editor: Emily Caswell 
Contributors: Todd Gray, Lee Newton, Carol Sisco 


Follow us on: 


FiiS 


Visit CPTV.org for additional television program listings for: 
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THE BEST If CONNECTICUT SPORTS! 





What's cptv4u 


For CPTV4U's All-Day Listings, Visit CPTV.org and Click the "Schedules" Tab. 





SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 


Globe Trekker Overheard w. Evan Smith The Truth About Money | Growing Bolder* Euromaxx Highlights | Moyers & Company 
w. Ric Edelman 
Moyers & Company Consuelo Mack My Generation’ Smart Travels w. Rudy 
WealthTrack Maxa™ 


Smart Travels w. Rudy Smart Travels w. Rudy | Masterpiece” Rick Steves' Europe™ Euromaxx Highlights 

Maxa Maxa 

Rick Steves’ Europe Independent Lens Foyle's War Burt Wolf: Travels & Motorweek 

Traditions™ 

Burt Wolf: Travels & Globe Trekker The African Americans: | Aviators 

Traditions Many Rivers to Cross™* 
1:30pm. Just Seen It Independent Lens Father Brown Masterpiece* Roadtrip Nation 

(Masterpiece airs until 

2:00 p.m. Masterpiece 


Foyle's War 3:30 p.m. on Nov. 14) 
230 pm, Masterpiece Charlie Rose—The Week 

(Masterpiece airs until 
3:00 p.m. 4:30 p.m. on Nov. 18) History Detectives Primeval Scott & Bailey’ Antiques Roadshow™ 
(Nov. 7 and Nov. 21 only) 


4:00 p.m. | Scott & Bailey Tavis =. Tavis Smiley Tavis Smiley Tavis Smiley* Tavis Smiley™ 
(Nov. 7 and Nov. 21 only) 


oe a Rose Charlie Rose Charlie Rose Charlie Rose* Charlie Rose** 
5:00 p.m. | NewsHour Weekend ‘NewsHourWeekend Weekend 
haan Charlie Rose—The Week Asia Biz Forecast Euromaxx Highlights Out of Ireland* The Truth About Money ] Tavis Smiley 
w. Ric Edelman™ 


6:00 fae Foyle's War PBS NewsHour PBS NewsHour PBS NewsHour PBS NewsHour PBS NewsHour NOVA 
ft = p.m. | Primeval Wild Photo Adventures | Moyers & Company Smart Travels w. Rudy | Theater Talk Just Seen It™ Primeval 
Maxa 
t: ae p.m. Smart Travels w. Rudy Rick Steves' Europe Just Seen It Journeys in India™ 
Maxa 








Finding Your Roots™ Masterpiece 

















— 00 p.m. =| Sunday Night Music Masterpiece Finding Your Roots Thursday Night NOVA* Foyle's War 
Programming Independent Films & (Inside Foyle's War airs 
8:30 p.m. Documentaries Nov. 30 at 8 p.m.) 


Masterpiece 





Friday Night Science 
Programming™ 


The African Americans: 
Many Rivers to Cross 


Masterpiece 
(Masterpiece airs until 


9:00 p.m. —_| Austin City Limits Monday Night Nature & 
9:30pm. Travel Programming 
10:00 p.m. | Bluegrass Underground | Globe Trekker 
en Sing For Your Supper TheaterTak Talk 


Charlie Rose Charlie Rose Charlie Rose Charlie Rose Charlie Rose Scott & Bailey 


(DCI Banks airs Nov. 30 
at 9:30 p.m.) 





11 p.m. on Nov. 12 and 
Nov. 26) 





Wednesday Night 
re Programming 








* On Nov. 28, a "Masterpiece Classic - The Paradise" marathon airs 8 a.m.-4 p.m., followed by 


"Secrets of Selfridges" at 4 p.m. and "By Royal Appointment" at 5 p.m. [_] Music Sundays L_] History Wednesdays [_] Science Fridays 


™ On Nov. 22, a day of programming commemorating the 50th anniversary of the assassina- [_] Nature & Travel Mondays [7] Independent Film [_] Mystery Saturdays 
tion of John F. Kennedy airs beginning at 7:30 a.m.; On Nov. 29, a "Masterpiece Classic - Mr. & Documentary 
Selfridge" marathon airs 7 a.m.-5 p.m., followed by "Secrets of Selfridges" at 5 p.m. [_] Drama Tuesdays Thursdays 






























November Highlights 
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* LIVE High School Football: 

11/01 - Oxford at Joel Barlow 

11/08 - Berlin at Rocky Hill 

11/15 - Derby at Woodland 

11/22 - Gilbert/Northwest Regional at 
Valley Regional/Old Lyme 

11/27 - Special Thanksgiving 

Eve Game: Middletown at Windsor 

* CIAC Boys & Girls High School 
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Jerry Franklin (left), president & CEO of the Connecticut 
Public Broadcasting Network (CPBN), and Frank Borges, 
chairman of the CPBN Board of Trustees, stand outside the 
station’s headquarters before the commencement of the 
Learning Lab Grand Opening Ceremony. 


Governor Dannel Malloy (center) 


cptv 


(Check local listings for channel information.) 


American Masters—"Jimi 
Hendrix: Hear My Train A 
Comin" 

Tuesday, November 5 at 9 p.m. 


Gain new insight into the genius of Jimi 
Hendrix (pictured) through previously 
unseen performance footage and home 
movies, as well as an extensive archive 
of photographs, drawings and fam- 

ily letters. Fellow musicians, including 
Paul McCartney, provide commentary. 


Doc Martin 
Saturdays at 9 p.m., Sundays at 
6 p.m. and Mondays at 11 p.m.” 


This comedy-drama series stars Martin 
Clunes as “Doc” Martin Ellingham, who 
finds himself back home in the Cornish 
village of Portwenn after his illustrious 
London medical career goes awry. 
Unfortunately, his gruff bedside manner 
often causes mayhem in the community. 


*Doc Martin begins at 8 p.m. on Saturdays, Nov. 2 & 16 





CPBN Celebrates de 4: of Learning Lab 
with Open House Celebration 


On Tuesday, October 1, the Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network (CPBN) cele- 
brated a remarkable achievement: the opening of the Learning Lab at CPBN's Hartford 
headquarters. 


The first of its kind in the nation, the Learning Lab is a unique educational initiative 
utilizing a $3.5 million investment in equipment and technology infrastructure to facilitate 
learning and spark creativity. With 20,000 square feet of classroom and studio space, 
the Learning Lab serves as a satellite campus for the Journalism & Media Academy 
Magnet School. Through an agreement with Hartford Public Schools, the school's 
seniors will spend a year at the Learning Lab developing their capstone and media 
portfolios, enabling them to strengthen their understanding of academic subjects while 
developing critical skills. Students began classes at the Learning Lab on August 28. 


The Learning Lab also provides workforce development programs for post-9/11 veter- 
ans in the evening. The Learning Lab’s Veterans Vocational Training Program (VVTP) 
helps returning vets build new career skills in digital media applications, such as video 
production, computer game design and web development. The first VVTP class of vet- 
erans began their semester in August; a new class will start in January 2014. 


The Learning Lab Open House Celebration on October 1 included a number of special 
guests, including Governor Dannel P. Malloy, Hartford Public Schools officials and, 
of course, some of the high school students and veterans who will be furthering their 


chairman of the CPBN Board of Trustees, speak with 
Desiree Ladd, an Army spouse, and Nikki Wahl, an Army 
veteran, about their experiences in the Veterans 
Vocational Training Program (VVTP). 





educations at the new facility. CPBN and Learning Lab staff members were proud to 
show the visitors all that the Learning Lab has to offer. For more information about the 
Learning Lab, contact CPBN Director of Education Donna Sodipo at (860) 275-7337 or 
dsodipo@cpbn.org. 
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JFK: American Experience 


Part 1 Airs Monday, November 11 at 9 p.m. on CPTV 
and Friday, November 22 at 7:30 a.m. on CPTV4U 


Part 2 Airs Tuesday, November 12 at 9 p.m. on CPTV 
and Friday, November 22 at 9:30 a.m. on CPTV4U 


The Peabody Award-winning American Experience series 
presents "JFK," a new four-hour, two-part special premier- 
ing in conjunction with the 50th anniversary of the president's 
death. 





Forever enshrined in myth by an assassin’s bullet, John F. 
Kennedy's presidency has often defied objective appraisal. 
This new portrait, part of the American Experience series "The 
Presidents," offers a fresh assessment of the man, his accom- 
plishments and his unfulfilled promise. 


Beginning with Kennedy's childhood years as the privileged 
but sickly second son of one of the wealthiest men in America, 
the film explores his early political career as a lackluster 
congressman, his successful run for the U.S. Senate and 

the game-changing presidential campaign that made him the 
youngest elected president in U.S. history. 


With the benefit of recently opened archives, the film recounts 
Kennedy's struggles with life-threatening illnesses and his ef- 
forts to keep them hidden from the public. 


"JFK" also offers new perspective on his complicated private 
life, including his relationship with his wife, his close connec- 
tion to his younger brother Robert and his complex bond with 
his powerful father. 


The film also reevaluates Kennedy's strengths and weak- 
nesses in the Oval Office as he navigated some of the most 
explosive events of the mid-20th century—the disastrous 
failure at the Bay of Pigs, the urgent demands of an increas- 
ingly impatient civil rights movement, the Cuban Missile Crisis 
and the escalating conflict in Southeast Asia. 








“John F. Kennedy is an iconic figure in American politics, 
known for his soaring rhetoric and the youthful energy and 
glamour he brought to the presidency,” said Susan Bellows, 
the film's director and producer. “However, he wasn't a born 
politician, and he struggled with debilitating health challenges 
throughout his life. Our film looks at his journey to the Oval 
Office, the ambition that propelled him there, and how he navi- 
gated one of the most pivotal eras in American history.” 


Featuring interviews with Kennedy family members and histo- 
rians, "JFK" explores the life and legacy of an enigmatic man 
who remains one of the nation’s most beloved and mourned 
leaders. 


Plus, Don't Miss These Special Presentations 
Airing Throughout November... 


JFK: A Homecoming 
Nov. 12 at 11 p.m. on CPTV 
Nov. 22 at 11:30 a.m. on CPTV4U 


NOVA—"Cold Case JFK" 
Nov. 13 at 9 p.m. on CPTV 
Nov. 22 at 8 p.m. on CPTV4U 


Secrets of the Dead—"JFK: One PM Central Standard 
Nov. 13 at 10 p.m. on CPTV 
Nov. 22 at 9 p.m. on CPTV4U 


Mr. Kennedy Comes to Connecticut 
Nov. 15 at 8:30 p.m. on CPTV 
Nov. 22 at 12:30 p.m. on CPTV4U 


JFK: Breaking the News 
Nov. 17 at 10 a.m. and Nov. 18 at 10 p.m. on CPTV 
Nov. 22 at 7 p.m. on CPTV4U 


Frontline—"Who Was Lee Harvey Oswald?" 
Nov. 19 at 10 p.m. on CPTV 
Nov. 22 at 2 p.m. on CPTV4U 


For more information on these shows, see this issue's 
program listings. 














7:30 Thomas & Friends 
8:00 ‘Travel with Kids 
8:30 Biz Kid$ 
9:00 Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 
9:30 —_ Lidia's Ital 
10:00 A Chef's Life 
10:30 Joanne Weir's Cooking Class 
- 11:00 This Old House Hour 
12:00 Hometime 
Ee : Mm e 12:30 Growing a Greener World 
1:00 Garden vitae 
2 1:30 A Moveable Feast 
CPTV Early Prime — 2:00 America's Test Kitchen 
Monday Through Friday, 2:30 Cook's Country Kitchen —s 
unless otherwise noted: 3:00 Martha Stewart's Cooking y 
. hate _ Going, Going, Gone: Youth 
6:00 pm Beno News ac Lab gS erin Sports in Connecticut 
ae PBS Nh ior Report 4:30 Simply Ming Premieres Friday, November 22 at 8 p.m. 
5:00 ‘The Victory Garden (Repeats Saturday, November 23 at 8 a.m. 
5:30 —~wP.. Allen Smith’s Garden Home and Sunday, November 24 at 9 a.m.) 
CPTV Original, CPTV National 6:00 Hometime . 
wollen etd ai Peacentation- or 6:30 Ask This Old House This CPTV Original documentary looks 
CPTV Co-production indicated in blue 7:00 This Old House at the youth sports culture in Connecti- 
7:30 Bluegrass Underground cut. As we strive to create elite athletes 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1 66 oe _ Show at younger and younger ages, what are 
8:00 Washington Week ° OndheEdee ‘Pars J. and 9, (See the physical and mental costs? Going, 
8:30 Charlie Rose—The Week Program Picks, page 96.) going, gone are the days of playing just 
9:00 Foyle's War 9:30 Secrets of the Tower of London for the fun of it. 
he ee Fee ere ade eoeto and aasison 11:00 Consuelo Mack WealthTrack 
seek ow anode hele ia fhe 10:30 War of the Worlds: American io a6 ub cual Group 
won't reveal the truth about what Experience ; 12:30 POV 
happened? Part 2 of 2. 11 :30 Dracula: Theater of the Mind The Way We Get By Meet a group 
10:00 Infinity Hall Live (12:30 am - 6:30 am: CPTY All Night) of senior citizens that has made 
Cowboy Junkies With their lan- SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 3 history by greeting over 700,000 
guid guitars and ethereal vocals,.§§<§_ ——— A American troops at a Maine airport. 
the Cowboy Junkies cast a narcotic 6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 2:00 Heroes: Connecticut During 
spell in this intimate performance. Steps World War II 
11:00 Bluegrass Underground 7:00 Curious George The stories of some of the men from 
Old Crow Medicine Show 7:30 The Cat in the Hat Knows a Lot Connecticut who were killed in action 
11:30 Bluegrass Underground About That! during World War Il are explored. 
Andrew Bird . 8:00 Signing Time 3:00 A Gathering of Heroes 
(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 8:30 = ys ae World War ! oe set ae to visit 
9:00 e Open Min the memorial that honors them. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 200 9:30 Religion & Ethics Newsweekly 3:30 American Woodshop 
6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 10:00 War Zone, Comfort Zone 4:00 Rough Cut 
World This documentary looks at the strug- 4:30 Hometime 
7:00 Wild Baby Animal Explorers gles of homeless female veterans. 5:00 This Old House 


VWNPR’S 


Join Us... 


WNPR Small Business After Hours 


Thursday, November 21 at 4 p.m. 
The Big Connect at Toyota Oakdale Theatre, Wallingford 


SMALL 
BUSINESS 


PROJECT 





Food, drink and networking, plus a taping of Where We Live discussing the 
role of technological change in Connecticut's small business 


Founding 
Partner 


This free event is open to adults 21 and up. 
Details at www.wnpr.org/topic/small-business-project 


wnpr 


wnpr.org 


wv) WebsterBank’ 


Event Schedule: 

4-4:45 p.m. Networking 

4:45-5 p.m. Speakers; John Dankosky, WNPR News Director; 
Anthony Rescigno, President, GNHCC; 

Greg Jacobi, Director Retail Distribution, Webster Bank; 

Phil Boyle, Business to Business Outreach Manager, 

Access Health CT 

5-6 p.m. Taping of Where We Live 


Additional support from: 





access health Cr = 


Connecticut’s Official Health Insurance Marketplace 


BUILD YOUR NETWORK 
TO GROW YOUR BUSINESS 
GRE 


ATER NEW HAVEN 
OF COMMERCE 


10:00 


10:05 
11:00 


Doc Martin 

On the Edge Parts 1 and 2. (See 
Program Picks, page 96.) 

By Royal Appointment 

Learn about the talented cratts- 
people designated as official sup- 
pliers to the English Royal Family. 
Secrets of Belinidgce 

Learn the hidden stories behind 
the legendary department store. 
Masterpiece Classic 

The Paradise This adaptation 
of the beloved novel is set against 
the Victorian splendor of a British 
department store. Part 5 of 7. 
Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

The Hill-Stead Museum Learn 
about some of Connecticut's most 
fascinating landmarks, museums 
and performing arts venues. 
Masterpiece Classic 

Downton Abbey, Season 2 

Scott & Bailey 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


8:00 
9:00 


10:00 


Antiques Roadshow 

Junk in the Trunk 3 

In Performance at the White 
House 

Musica Latina Gloria Estefan 
and Arturo Sandoval join President 
and Mrs. Obama in welcoming 
some of today's most celebrated 
Latino-American performers. 
Independent Lens 

The Graduates Explore the 
roots of the Latino dropout crisis. 
Part 2 of 2. 


The holiday season is here, 


11:00 


Doc Martin 


Erotomania (See Program Picks, 


page 96.) 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


8:00 


9:00 


11:00 


The African Americans: Many 
Rivers to Cross 

Hosted by Henry Louis Gates, Jr., 
this series explores African-American 
history. Part 3 of 6. 

American Masters 

Jimi Hendrix: Hear My Train A Comin' 
(See Program Picks, page 96.) 

Janis lan Live From Grand 


Center 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6 


8:00 


9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


Nature 

Love in the Animal Kingdom 

The outrageous romantic antics of 
various animals are revealed. 
NOVA 

Making Stuff Sater To what extent 
can technology protect humans? 
Raw to Ready 

Bombardier See how raw materi- 
als come together to make a jet. 
Keep 'Em Flying 

This CPTV Original looks at the his- 
tory of aviation in Connecticut. 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


8:00 


Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

Nathan Hale Homestead 
(See November 3 at 10 p.m.) 


8:05 Father Brown 
The Bride of Christ When two 
nuns die under mysterious circum- 
stances, Father Brown investigates. 

9:00 Death in Paradise 

10:00 Scott & Bailey 

11:00 Ask This Old House 

11:30 This Old House 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8 


8:00 
8:30 


Washington Week 

Media Is Magic 2013 

See what resulted when the 
Media Lab at Connecticut Public 
Broadcasting Network collaborated 
with a local school to establish a PBS 
NewsHour Student Reporting Lab. 
Foyle's War 

War Games When a British com- 
pany signs an agreement with the 
Nazis to provide tood services to the 
enemy, murders result. Part 1 of 2. 
Infinity Hall Live 

Fountains of Wayne This four- 
some creates upbeat songs full of 
bright guitars, wry lyrics and catchy 
hooks. 

American Masters 

Jimi Hendrix: Hear My Train A 
Comin' (See Program Picks, 
page 96.) 

(1 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 


World 
7:00 Wild Baby Animal Explorers 


9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


Li kena Uitreten ARENT — 


6:30 AM 


and so is The Cat in the Hat 


Knows a Lot About Christmas! 


The Cat in the Hat, Nick and 
Sally are on a journey around 
the world to help a lost rein- 
deer find his way home. On 
the way, the Thingamajigger 


7:00 
730 


800 
830 
9:00 


breaks down, and they must depend on a variety of interesting ani- 


MICHNIK MIWA Ui acer: 10M LUI AM) (2) e)ar-lalecM com oleyua(stavex-y-Mole)|e)allat-Mm com al-y|¢) 


them complete their journey! 


9:30 


Catch this educational holiday adventure, airing November 27 at 
8:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m.; November 28 at 8 a.m. and 3 p.m.; and 
November 29 at 2 p.m. on CPTV! 


Don't Miss Pefer and the Wolf at 
Jorgensen on Sunday, November 17 at 2 p.m. 


Kids will be spellbound by the story of a young boy's 
foro hV=ValiUla-sM iia Mem Lo) Lm aM iatemaalsxele(o im cl-lallalem alts 


eTelareliolial-)mcm aelecx- Mau all (-Mtiaalelicolat-xolery ham (-Xelmaliare 
el ofelUimallelss(ce] Manleri(omelare Mm iat-Mellic-c-Tal marie cmel male) 
orchestra. www.jorgensen.uconn.edu 


JOR 
GEN 
S EN 


Martha Speaks 1230 pm = Thomas + Friends 


Arthur 
Wild Kratts 


Curious George 
The Cat in the Hat 
Peg + Cat 


Dinosaur Train 


£00 Daniel Tiger's 


Neighborhood 
Caillou 

Super Why! 
Dinosaur Train 
Peg + Cat 

The Cat in the Hat 
Curious George 
Arthur 

Word Girl 

Wild Kratts 


130 
2:00 
230 
3:00 
330 
4:00 


Cesatne Street 


Daniel Tiger's 
Neighborhood 4:30 


Super Why! 5:00 
Cid the Gcience Kid 5.39 


i 


JORGENSEN 


CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 
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8:00 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 
10:00 
10:30 


11:00 
12:00 
12:30 
1:00 
1:30 
2:00 
2:30 
3:00 


3:30 
4:00 
4:30 
5:00 
5:30 
6:00 
6:30 


7:00 
7:30 


9:00 


10:00 


Thomas & Friends 

Travel with Kids 

Biz Kid$ 

Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 

Lidia's Italy 

A Chef's Life 

Joanne Weir's Cooking 

Class 

This Old House Hour 
Hometime 

Growing a Greener World 
Garden Smart 

A Moveable Feast 

America's Test Kitchen 

Cook's Country Kitchen 
Martha Stewart's Cooking 
School 

Martha Bakes 

Essential Pepin 

Simply Ming 

The Victory Garden 

P. Allen Smith’s Garden 
Home 

Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 

The Moody Blues Live at the 
Royal Albert Hall 

The legendary rockers perform 
many of their greatest hits with the 
World Festival Orchestra. 
Doc Martin 

The Apple Doesn't Fall 
Program Picks, page 96.) 
American Masters 
Johnny Carson: King of Late Night 


(See 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 10 
6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 


7:00 
7:30 


8:00 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 
10:00 


Steps 

Curious George 

The Cat in the Hat Knows a 
Lot About That! 

Signing Time 

Sci Girls 

The Open Mind 

Religion & Ethics Newsweekly 
Navy Heroes of Normandy 

A group of veterans works to ensure 
that the crucial role they played in 
World War II is not forgotten. 


11:00 Consuelo Mack WealthTrack 

11:30 To the Contrary 

12:00 The McLaughlin Group 

12:30 A Company of Heroes 
Interviews with veterans of Easy 
Company, the Army unit featured 
in the book and miniseries "Band 
of Brothers," are featured. 

1:30 Independent Lens 


Hell and Back Again __I|n this stir- 

ring documentary, a soldier has 

difficulty adjusting to home life 

after facing combat overseas. 

Rough Cut 

American Woodshop 

Rough Cut 

Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 

Doc Martin 

The Apple Doesn?t Fall 

Program Picks, page 96.) 

America's Veterans: A 

Musical Tribute 2011 

This star-studded musical tribute 

honors America's heroes. 

Secrets of Althorp—The 

Spencers 

Learn about the grand estate of 

Althorp, childhood home and final 

resting place of Princess Diana. 

Masterpiece Classic 

The Paradise Part 6 of 7. (See 

November 3 at 9 p.m.) 

Connecticut's Cultural 

Treasures 

Nathan Hale Homestead 

November 3 at 10 p.m.) 

10:05 Masterpiece Classic 
Downton Abbey, Season 2 

11:00 Scott & Bailey 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 11 


Ae Arad ea oat’ 
OWOWOWO 
SOS000CCSO 


(See 


8:00 


9:00 


10:00 
(See 


8:00 Antiques Roadshow 

Politically Collect 
9:00 JFK: American Experience 

Part 1 of 2. (See Feature, page 97.) 
11:00 Doc Martin 


The Apple Doesn't Fall 
Program Picks, page 96.) 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


(See 





Tune in to CPTV on Sunday, November 24 at 7 p.m. for 


An Evening of Irish Music 





and more! 


Filmed live at the Wallace Stevens 
Theater in Hartford on Thursday, 
October 24, 2013, this program 
includes Irish music performed by 
Ringrose, Freeman & Friends 
(pictured), step-dancing, poetry 





Held as a benefit for the Malta House of Care Mobile Clinic and the Malta 
Food Pantry in Hartford, this event honors Pauline Olsen, M.D., Dame of 
Malta, Hospitaller, co-founder of the mobile clinic and founder of the tood 


pantry. 


Don’t miss this evening of Irish entertainment honoring the work and 
heritage of Dr. Olsen! 





Carol Burnett: The Mark Twain 


Prize 


Airs Sunday, November 24 at 8 p.m. 
(Repeats Thursday, November 28 at 
9:30 p.m.) 


Carol Burnett, comedic icon and 
all-around performing legend, is hon- 
ored as this year’s recipient of the 
Kennedy Center's Mark Twain Prize 
for American Humor. The all-star 
cast honoring Burnett includes Julie 
Andrews, Tony Bennett, Tim Conway 
and Tina Fey. The program features 
highlights from Burnett's career. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 


8:00 


9:00 
11:00 


The African Americans: 

Many Rivers to Cross 

Part 4 of 6. (See November 5 at 
8 p.m.) 

JFK: American Experience 

Part 2 of 2. (See Feature, page 97.) 
JFK: A Homecoming 

Go behind the scenes of the his- 
toric trip John F. Kennedy made to 
his ancestors' homeland in 1963. 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


8:00 


9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


Nature 

Parrot Confidential — Learn why 
some parrot breeders and owners 
become rescuers. 

NOVA 

Cold Case JFK _ The assassina- 
tion of John F Kennedy has fueled 
many rumors of mishandled evi- 
dence. Now, NOVA asks, could 
modern investigators do better? 
Secrets of the Dead 

JFK: One PM Central Standard Time 
The assassination of John F. 
Kennedy is chronicled minute-by- 
minute as it was revealed in the 
CBS newsroom. 

Navy Heroes of Normandy 
(See November 10 at 10 a.m.) 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


8:00 


8:05 


Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

The Webb-Dean-Stevens Museum 
(See November 3 at 10 p.m.) 
Father Brown 

The Devil's Dust Father Brown 
investigates when a girl who is 
believed to be radioactive disap- 
pears. 


9:00 

10:00 
11:00 
11:30 


Death in Paradise 
Scott & Bailey 

Ask This Old House 
This Old House 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


8:00 
8:30 


9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


Washington Week 

Mr. Kennedy Comes to 
Connecticut 

Learn about the legendary cam- 
paign stop John F Kennedy made 
in Waterbury, Connecticut, shortly 
before he was elected president. 
Foyle's War 

War Games Part 2 of 2. (See 
November 8 at 9 p.m.) 

Infinity Hall Live 

Ben Taylor The son of James 
Taylor and Carly Simon performs 
an acoustic set full of intimate melo- 
dies and soaring harmonies. 

Don McLean: American 
Troubadour 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 
6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 


7:00 
7:30 
8:00 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 
10:00 
10:30 
11:00 
12:00 
12:30 
1:00 
1:30 
2:00 
2:30 
3:00 


3:30 
4:00 
4:30 
5:00 
5:30 
6:00 
6:30 
7:00 
7:30 


8:00 
9:00 


10:00 


World 

Wild Baby Animal Explorers 
Thomas & Friends 

Travel with Kids 

Biz Kid$ 

Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 

Lidia's Italy 

A Chef's Life 

Joanne Weir's Cooking Class 
This Old House Hour 
Hometime 

Growing a Greener World 
Garden Smart 

A Moveable Feast 

America's Test Kitchen 
Cook's Country Kitchen 
Martha Stewart's Cooking 
School 

Martha Bakes 

Essential Pepin 

Simply Ming 

The Victory Garden 

P. Allen Smith’s Garden 
Home 

Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 

Bluegrass Underground 
Beausoleil Avec Michael Doucet 
Doc Martin 
Movement 
page 96.) 
Doc Martin 
City Slickers 
page 96.) 
American Masters 
Judy Garland: By Myself 


(See Program Picks, 


(See Program Picks, 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 


7:00 
7:30 


8:00 
8:30 
9:00 


= 


Steps 

Curious George 

The Cat in the Hat Knows a 
Lot About That! 

Signing Time 

Sci Girls 

The Open Mind 


9:30 
10:00 


11:00 
11:30 
12:00 
12:30 


9:00 


10:00 


10:05 


Religion & Ethics Newsweekly 
JFK: Breaking the News 
Journalists recall their memo- 
ries of reporting the assassination 
of President Kennedy and how it 
changed how America gets its news. 
Consuelo Mack WealthTrack 
To the Contrary 

The McLaughlin Group 

Great Performances 

Rodgers & Hammerstein's 
Oklahoma! _ Revel in the rebirth 
of this landmark American musical 
starring Hugh Jackman. 
American Woodshop 

Rough Cut 

Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 

Doc Martin 
Movement 
page 96.) 
Doc Martin 
City Slickers 
page 96.) 

Secrets of Scotland Yard 
Sleuths reveal secrets about becom- 
ing detectives and uncover details 
of past generations of sleuths. 
Masterpiece Classic 

The Paradise Part 7 of 7. (See 
November 3 at 9 p.m.) 
Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

The Webb-Dean-Stevens Museum 
(See November 3 at 10 p.m.) 
Masterpiece Classic 

Downton Abbey, Season 2 


(See Program Picks, 


(See Program Picks, 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


8:00 
9:00 
10:00 





Antiques Roadshow 
Survivors 

Antiques Roadshow 

San Diego, California, Part 1 
JFK: Breaking the News 
(See November 17 at 10 a.m.) 





cptv|wnpr = 
Contribute 


11:00 


Doc Martin 


Movement (See Program Picks, 


page 96.) 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


8:00 


9:00 


10:00 


The African Americans: Many 
Rivers to Cross 
Part 5 of 6. (See November 5 at 


8 p.m.) 

Lincoln@Gettysburg 

Learn how Lincoln reinvented 
leadership through the telegraph 
and how it shaped the Gettysburg 
Address. 

Frontline 

Who Was Lee Harvey Oswald? 
This investigative biography 
explores the enigma that was Lee 
Harvey Oswald. 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


8:00 


9:00 


10:00 
11:00 


NOVA 

At the Edge of Space Probe the 
earth-space boundary zone, home 
to some puzzling phenomena. 
NOVA 

Asteroids: Doomsday or Payday? 
Examine whether asteroids could 
be our economic salvation...or 
instruments of extinction. 

Comet of the Century 
Antiques Roadshow 

Survivor. 


S 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


8:00 


8:05 


Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

The Prudence Crandall Museum 
(See November 3 at 10 p.m.) 
Father Brown 


The Face of Death — Clarence 


Clifton is murdered at a charity 
treasure hunt. 











Car 


877.444.4485 | www.cpbn.org 


Want to learn more? 


Contact the Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network and 
support CPTV and WNPR by calling toll-free 


877.444.4485 


or e-mail contributeacar@cpbn.org. 
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9:00 

10:00 
11:00 
11:30 


Death in Paradise 
Scott & Bailey 

Ask This Old House 
This Old House 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


8:00 


8:30 
9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


Going, Going, Gone: Youth 
Sports in Connecticut 

(See Highlight, page 98.) 
Washington Week 

Foyle's War 

The Funk Hole _ Foyle is accused of 
a serious offense, which makes his 
hunt for a murderer even harder. 
Part 1 of 2. 

Infinity Hall Live 

The Bacon Brothers — Michael and 
Kevin Bacon's eclectic sound com- 
bines their unique talents and keeps 
their fans coming back for more. 
Pioneers of Television 

Funny Ladies In an era when 
female entertainers struggled to 
break into the world of comedy, 
learn how women like Betty White, 
Joan Rivers and Lucille Ball took 
television by storm. 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23 
6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 


ND = a= = = = = = 0 OO) 00 
OoOoO0O0°0 


QWOPhNTOlwsdw 
SOOWOOWOOSCSO 






wn org 


World 

Wild Baby Animal Explorers 
Thomas & Friends 

Going, Going, Gone: Youth 
Sports in Connecticut 

(See Highlight, page 98.) 

Biz Kid$ 

Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 

Lidia's Italy 

A Chef's Life 

Joanne Weir's Cooking Class 
This Old House Hour 
Hometime 

Growing a Greener World 
Garden Smart 

A Moveable Feast 
America's Test Kitchen 


WEEKHAY aiLeMOONS Auning AN Tings Lt tae Wig @ 
FONMECUCHL NEWS NEAINES Pertinent tO) OUT St 


r 


need to know. 


See eee 
WOWODWOWOW OW 
SSOCSGCGCSSO SO 


9:00 


10:00 


11:30 


Cook's Country Kitchen 

Martha Stewart's Cooking 
School 

Martha Bakes 

Essential Pepin 

Simply Ming 

The Victory Garden 

P. Allen Smith’s Garden Home 
Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 

American Masters 

Carol Burnett: A Woman of 
Character Learn about the 
extraordinary life of the pioneering 
entertainer behind The Carol Burnett 
Show. 

Doc Martin 
The Admirer 
page 96.) 
American Masters 

Carol Burnett: A Woman of 
Character (See November 23 at 
730 Dim.) 

Pioneers of Television 

Carol Burnett & The Funny Ladies 
This half-hour episode of Pioneers of 
Television includes some of the best 
clips from "Funny Ladies," and par- 
ticularly focuses on Carol Burnett. 


(See Program Picks, 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


7:00 
7:30 


8:00 
8:30 
9:00 


6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 


Steps 

Curious George 

The Cat in the Hat Knows a Lot 
About That! 

Signing Time 

Sci Girls 

Going, Going, Gone: Youth 
Sports in Connecticut 

(See Highlight, page 98.) 
Religion & Ethics Newsweekly 
Lincoln@Gettysburg 

(See November 19 at 9 p.m.) 
Consuelo Mack WealthTrack 
To the Contrary 

The McLaughlin Group 


NEWS REPORTS IN THE PM. 


Tune in to WNPR weekdays 
at 4:04, 5:04, and 6:04 p.m. 
for Connecticut news you 


Funding for WNPR’s 


News Reports provided by: 


12:30 
1:30 
2:30 
3:30 
4:00 
4:30 
5:00 


5:30 
6:00 


7:00 


7:30 


8:00 


10:00 


10:05 


A Raisin in the Sun Revisited: 
The Raisin Cycle at Center 
Stage 

Great Performances 

Dancing at Jacob's Pillow: Never 
Stand Still 

Great Performances 

Paul Taylor Dance Company in Paris 
American Woodshop 

Rough Cut 

Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 

Doc Martin 
The Admirer 
page 96.) 
An Evening of Irish Music 
Filmed live in Hartford, this evening 
of entertainment features music, 
step-dancing and more. Presented 
as a benefit for Malta House of 
Care's mobile clinic and food pan- 
try, this program honors Pauline 
Olsen, M.D., and her work on 
behalf of Malta House and the local 
community. 

Pioneers of Television 

Carol Burnett & The Funny Ladies 
(See November 23 at 11:30 p.m.) 
Carol Burnett: The Mark Twain 
Prize 

(See Highlight, page 100.) 
Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

The Prudence Crandall Museum 
(See November 3 at 10 p.m.) 
Masterpiece Classic 

Downton Abbey, Season 2 


(See Program Picks, 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


8:00 
9:00 
10:00 


Antiques Roadshow 

San Diego, California, Part 2 
Antiques Roadshow 

San Diego, California, Part 3 
Wallis Simpson: The Secret 
Letters 

Recently discovered letters written by 
Wallis Simpson are explored. 


EXNOTES 
Bang FEqION 








Thought-provoking 
In-depth 





JERRY ROSENFELD, D.D.S. 


FSS mystic 
sei AQUARIUM 


Burns 
Mec Reston 


SINCE 1898 


Laser and Cosmetic Dentistry 


Relevant to Connecticut 


102 November 2013 


QO: 


11:00 


Doc Martin 


The Admirer — (See Program Picks, 


page 96.) 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


8:00 


9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


The African Americans: Many 
Rivers to Cross 
Part 6 of 6. (See November 5 at 8 


p.m.) 

The March 

Witness the dramatic story behind 
the 1963 March on Washington. 
Frontline 

A Death in St. Augustine Learn 
what can go wrong when police are 
faced with domestic violence allega- 
tions within their own ranks. 
Independent Lens 

Me Facing Lite: Cyntoia's Story 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


8:00 


9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


Nature 

My Life asa Turkey Experience the 
true story of a writer and naturalist 
who raised a family of turkey chicks. 
Nature 

An Original DUCKumentary — Get 
the inside story on these surprisingly 
sophisticated creatures. 

Nature 

The Private Life of Deer How have 
whitetailed deer adapted so well to 
living in suburban environments? 
Nature 

My Lite as a Turkey 

(See November 27 at 8 p.m.) 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


8:00 


9:30 


Airs weekday mornings at 6:51a.m. [Viarketplace 
Morning 


American Masters 

Carol Burnett: A Woman of 
Character (See November 23 at 
7:30 p.m.) 

Caro Barnet The Mark Twain 
Prize 

(See Highlight, page 100.) 


The global economy is hard at work while 
Americans sleep, but you can tune to WNPR 


11:30 


This Old House 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29 


8:00 
8:30 
9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


Washington Week 

Charlie Rose—The Week 
Foyle's War 

Among the Few Part 1 of 2. 
(See November 1 at 9 p.m.) 
Infinity Hall Live 

Rubblebucket This set showcases 
Rubblebucket's signature sound, a 
collage of rich drums, jazzy horns 
and funky electric and rock ele- 
ments. 

A Raisin in the Sun Revisited: 
The Raisin Cycle at Center 


tage 
(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30 
6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 


World 


7:00 am -- 7:00 pm Viewers' 


7:00 


9:00 


Favorites 

Relax and enjoy a day of CPTV's 
most requested shows. 

The Best of the '60s (My Music 
Archives) 

The best rock, folk and pop pertfor- 
mances from the decade that trans- 
formed America are showcased. 
Brit Floyd: Live at Red Rocks 
See Brit Floyd perform some of 
Pink Floyd's greatest hits live at the 
legendary Red Rocks Amphitheatre. 


10:30 Viewers' Favorites 
(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 





| eee nen ee dignal tn ae Sais a 
tion alles The ere were Seren with ifs Precceccinatn news Serene ey 
produce original news video reports about how national and global issues affect local 
communities. The project ran from October 2012 to May 2013. 


This year marks the fourth consecutive year of the CPBN Education Department's 
involvement with the PBS NewsHour Student Reporting Labs. In addition, a new PBS 
NewsHour Student Reporting Lab was established in August 2013 by CPBN in 
conjunction with Hartford's Journalism & Media Academy Magnet School. 


Completed reports by the SAND students can be viewed now at www.studentre- 
portinglabs.com. The PBS NewsHour Student Reporting Labs project is tunded by the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting. The CPBN Education Department's participation 
in this project is made possible by Hartford Public Schools, with additional support 
from Pitney Bowes and Bank of America. 
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Report® 


to catch up and keep up with MARKETPLACE 


MORNING REPORT, a quick, comprehensive 
update on the world of business and finance. 


Support for Marketplace 
Morning Report on WNPR is 


provided by: 


StrattonFaxon 





Concise, Accurate 
Engaging, Informative 


TRIAL LAWYERS LLC 





Pass the Pigskin 


lalmanac| 


BY RAY BENDICI & SEAN BARKER 


Football wasn’t exactly invented in Connecticut, but it certainly was shaped here into the game we know and love today. 
While attending Yale University in New Haven during the 1880s, New Britain’s Walter Camp would introduce such inno- 
vations as the line of scrimmage, the snap, 11 players on a side (from 15), a system of downs and the 100-yard field— 
revolutionary improvements that would lead to Camp’s name being put over the entrance to the Yale Bowl and contribute 
to his being hailed as the “Father of American Football.” Football has become an integral part of our culture, especially 
in high schools, where weekly contests are often highly anticipated events that engage the entire community. 





By the Numbers 


40,504: State record crowd for high school football game. 


1948 at Yale Bowl, Hillhouse vs. West Haven. 


151: National record for most games in series 
(still ongoing), shared by Norwich Free 
Academy vs. New London and 
Stonington vs. Westerly, R.l. 





14: Thanksgiving Day 
games involving 
schools from same 
town or city. 
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FUSE/THINKSTOCK 


Key dates in 
Connecticut high school 
football history: 


May 12, 1875: First game played 
by Norwich Free Academy and New 
London, making it the oldest rivalry 
in nation. 


Nov. 28, 1918: First Derby-Shelton 
game played on Thanksgiving Day. 
(The two first played in 1904 and 
Shelton leads the all-time series 
92-47-3.) 


1924: The last year Ansonia and 
Naugatuck did not play each 
other. Since 1900, Ansonia and 
Naugatuck have not played in just 
three other seasons: 1911, 1915, 
1918. The schools have squared 
off 114 times; Ansonia leads the 
all-time series 68-35-11. 





GAMETIMECT 





For complete coverage of Connecti- 
cut high school football and other 
sports—including scores, analysis, 
news, photos, interviews and plays of 
the week—visit GameTimeCT.com. 






“EVERY YEAR WE WOULD GET. 
CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY WI 
THE SALVATION ARMY. THIS HI 
ME, IT HELPS MY DAUGHTER, AN 
IT HELPS THE ARMY." 


~ CELIA, ON LEGACY 





THE SALVATION ARMY CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY 
A GIFT THAT GIVES BACK 


Through The Salvation Army's popular and flexible gift A charitable gift annuity is a simple contract that is easy 
annuity program you can enhance your income and make to establish. Your local Salvation Army Planned Giving 
a gift with favorable tax results. Director will be happy to provide you with a personal 


illustration including estimated tax benefits. 


+ For one or two individuals One-Life Gift Annuity Rates 


“eco One AGE RATE AGE RATE AGE RATE AGE RATE 
cilities 72% 
+ Tax deduction 56 | 4.1% | 65 | 4.7% | 74 | 5.7% | 83 | 7.4% 
+ Tax-exempt income | 57 | 4.1% | 66 | 4.8% | 75 | 9.8% 7.6% 
+ Preferential treatment of capital gains 85 | 7.8% 


Secure fixed income for life 


We 


: 8.0% 
60 | 4.4% 87 | 8.2% 
heii 61 | 4.4% | 70 | 5.1% | 79 | 6.6% | 88 | 8.4% 
Solid backing | 62 | 4.5% | 71 | 5.3% | 80 | 6.8% | 8.7% 
+ By one of America’s most trusted charities 4.5% | 72 | 5.4% | 81 | 7.0% | 90 | 9.0% | 


For more information, please contact: 


Michael Afflitto 
1-888-468-5356 (toll free) 


muichael.afflitto@use.salvationarmy.org 
+ Create a legacy of hope for others www.salvationarmyct.org 


Attractive rates 


l 
| 59 | 4.3% | 68 | 4.9% | 7 | 6.2% | 
69 . 





Ways to use a charitable gift annuity 
+ Supplement your retirement income 


+ Income for a loved one—now or through your estate 


Your legacy will be written on lives. 
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we re cioser. 


Today, we know more about cancer than we could have imagined even a few short years ago. 








We’ve mapped the DNA of dozens of cancer causing genes. In the not too distant future, we will 
map thousands. That knowledge helps us pinpoint cancer’s causes more precisely. And treat your 
cancer more effectively. This is the future of personalized medicine. The results are remarkable. 
Ask the thousands of survivors who are living proof that [l@ World IS Closer to free. 


SMILOW CANCER HOSPITAL 
AT YALE-NEW HAVEN 


closertofree.com 


WG 





—_ For more information, see page 90 





